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THE WEEK. take place before we can hope to arrive at the truth 
| as to the origin of the disastrous crime of last 


THE news of the termination of | 
the trial of the Reform Committee | 
leaders at Pretoria has been the | 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


chief incident of the week. The | 


sentences passed upon the defendants astounded 
everybody, including, we imagine, the majority of 
the Boers themselves. Four of the leaders, including 
Colonel Rhodes, were condemned to death, whilst 
the remaining sixty were sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment, a fine of two thousand pounds, and 
banishment for three years. Though there was not 
the slightest reason from the first to suppose that 
these sentences would be carried into effect, the 
mere fact that they should have been passed has 
had a very unfavourable influence upon the course 
of events in South Africa, and, above all, upon the 
cause of the Boers themselves. It would, of course, 
be unfair to hold President Kruger and his Govern- 
ment responsible for a sentence which was that of 
the Supreme Court; but those who have averred 
that the institutions of the Transvaal Government 


were not those of a civilised State find themselves | 
fortified in their contention by a judicial decision | whom he was conducting a: delicate and difficult 


which would have been impossible in Europe outside 
of Turkey or Russia. 


Up to yesterday, President Kruger had not 
announced the decision of the Transvaal Govern- 
ment with regard to the convicted prisoners. But 
he had taken a step which ought to open the eyes 
of the sympathisers with Dr. Jameson and the 
Reform Committee to the true character of the 
movement of last January. The extraordinary 
series of telegrams which were produced at the 
trial at Pretoria, and which were published in the 
daily papers yesterday, prove only too clearly that 
the Jameson raid was long foreseen and was carefully 
prepared for, not only by the Reform Committee but 
by the agents of the Chartered Company in South 
Africa, including apparently Mr. Cecil Rhodes himself. 
These telegrams, in short, confirm the worst surmises 
as to the connection between the Chartered Company 
and the raiders, and fully justify the suspicions 





which Mr. Kruger and the Transvaal Government 
have openly expressed as to the conduct of Mr. 
Rhodes and of many other important representative 
Englishmen. It is clear now that a fuller investiga- 
tion than any which has yet been proposed must 


' that has 


January. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN'S diplomacy has met with 
another rebuff in President Kruger’s refusal to come 
to England. It must be impossible even for the 
warmest admirers of the Colonial Secretary not to 
admit the substantial justice of Lord Rosebery’s 
criticism of the new methods he has seen fit to 
introduce into diplomacy. In these pages we have 
from the first given full credit to Mr. Chamberlain 
for his good intentions with regard to South Africa, 
and for the courage and vigour of his action. But 
it is impossible to acquit him of a series of blunders in 
his dealings with President Kruger which are wholly 
without excuse. The publication of his despatch set- 
ting forth his proposals with regard to the Rand was 
blunder the first, and it had irreparable consequences. 
Blunder the second was his employment of the word 
“corrupt” when describing the Administration of 
the Transvaal in his speech at the Constitutional 
Club. The word may have been perfectly appro- 
priate, but it was not such a word as a wise man 
would have used when speaking of opponents with 


negotiation. Finally, it was a blunder on the part 
of Mr. Chamberlain to read to the House of Commons 
on Tuesday evening the telegram he had addressed 
to President Kruger regarding the death-sentences 
passed on the Reform Committee. The Colonial 
Secretary, it is clear, has still a great deal to learn 
before he can become a successful administrator. As 
it is, he is in part responsible for the humiliation 
this country has had to suffer in consequence of Dr. 
Jameson's deplorable conduct. 





PRESIDENT KrvuGer's despatch explaining his 
reasons for not coming to England clearly shows 
that the Transvaal Government is resolutely deter- 
mined to stand upon its rights, and to make full 
use of the advantages which have been placed in 
its hands by the criminal blunders of its opponents. 
The old Dutch stubbornness and tenacity of pur- 
pose, to say nothing of the old Dutch cunning, are 
visible in the Government despatch. We have no 
right to blame the Boers on this account. They 
are fully entitled to take every advantage 
been placed in their hands, and if 
those advantages {press unfairly upon us we 
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have only to blame the indiscretions of our fellow- 
countrymen for that fact. But whilst “ patience, 
and vigilance, and forbearance, and a civil tongue” 
are, as Lord Rosebery justly observed, the virtues 
which ought to be exercised in dealing with the 
Boers, we cannot forget that there are real 
grievances to be redressed in the Transvaal, and 
that, for the sake of their own peace and security, 
the Boers will do well to abandon their present 
uncompromising attitude, and to co-operate with us 
in the effort to arrive at a friendly and a speedy 
solution of outstanding difficulties. 





Mr, CHAMBERLAIN’S curious ignorance of many 
matters about which an educated man might be 
expected to know something came out in the House 
of Commons last Thursday. He actually informed 
the House that the Roman-Dutch law was “rarely 
used” in the Transvaal. The fact is, of course, that 
the Roman-Dutch law is the common law in the 
Transvaal, as it is throughout South Africa and in 
other parts of the British dominions. In the Trans- 
vaal it has been comparatively little modified by 
statute. Mr. Chamberlain might as well say that 
the English Common Law was rarely used in Eng- 
land in the days of Coke. Yet Mr. Chamberlain 
has presumably been mainly occupied with South 
African subjects for many months past. The 
blunder may illustrate why his policy has been 
so unsuccessful, His information is almost entirely 
confined to those matters in which he has had 
practical experience, and he is too cocksure to wait 
until he hears what better-informed people have to 
say. 





Lorp ROSEBERY made a very powerful and a 
very brilliant speech at Rochdale on Tuesday. It 
was mainly occupied with a criticism of the Educa- 
tion Bill which must afford supreme satisfaction to 
all Liberals. That unhappy measure was dissected 
by Lord Rosebery with masterly skill, and its 
leading defects were set before the country in the 
most effective manner. That it establishes glaring 
inequalities in its financial arrangements, puts an 
end to any hope of securing popular control over 
the expenditure of public money in the Voluntary 
schools, lowers the general educational standard, 
bars the way to future educational improvement, 
and does its utmost to degrade and destroy the 
School Boards, were the main items of Lord 
Rosebery’s formidable indictment of the Bill. His 
speech, which throughout attained a rare level of 
excellence, is, upon the whole, the most powerful 
criticism to which Sir John Gorst’s Bill has yet been 
exposed, and it has given faithful expression to the 
feeling of Liberals on the subject. 





Tue storm of destructive criticism daily poured 
out on the Education Bill would require a chronicler 
to itself. But the conference of the National Liberal 
Federation on Wednesday gave formal expression 
to the views of Liberals throughout the country 
with an enthusiasm and an emphasis of which the 
more far-sighted among Conservative politicians 
and among Churchmen will do well to take heed in 
time. The checking of the educational growth of 
the nation in the face of the industrial competition 
of the better-educated Continental peoples, the gross 
injustice which helps those districts which have 
hitherto done least to help themselves, the stimulus 
to those among the clergy who are most disposed 











Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 


to stand on their dignity and magnify the secular 
as well as the spiritual side of their office, the 
probable introduction of religious strife into every 
municipal and County Council election, and the 
familiarising of the children themselves with its 
results, were all dwelt upon by speakers from 
various parts of the country, and will bear dwelling 
on again, As Mr. Guinness Rogers said, the time 
for looking for good points in the Bill has passed ; 
“its prevailing colour is the dark colour of re- 
action,” and it will have to be fought throughout 
in the House. But what is really wanted is to 
impress the country with its details and its probable 
effect; and this the Conference, we are glad to see, 
is taking steps to secure by the promotion, in con- 
nection with the local Liberal and Radical Associa- 
tions, of meetings in opposition to the Bill. 


FRoM a very different quarter an emphatic pro- 
test has been made against the treatment proposed 
for London by the Bill. As the official mouthpiece 
of a Special Committee of the School Board, Mr. 
Diggle moved a resolution on Thursday demanding 
separate and distinct treatment for London. Of the 
reasons he gave, some, as may be supposed, appeal 
to the reactionaries on the Board with peculiar 
force. As he pointed out, the new authority set 
up by the Bill to control secondary education 
would certainly conflict with the School Board. 
The areas of the work of the two bodies 
must inevitably overlap; there will be partial 
duplication of machinery and of discussion ; there 
will assuredly be friction; and a kind of control, 
however indirect, over denominational schools will 
actually be secured to a body created by popular 
election. How will the friends of Church 
schools like that? Moreover, the Bill will not save 
money to the ratepayers in the present, and will 
probably increase educational expenditure in the 
future. Seldom, indeed, has a Bill been before 
Parliament which gives such varied and manifold 
offence. 





LorpD SALISBURY’sS speech at the annual Grand 
Habitation of the Primrose League on Wednesday 
was suitable to the occasion—and what can we say 
more? It contained none of the lapses which we 
have learnt to expect when Lord Salisbury speaks 
at mass meetings, because the speaker was address- 
ing an assembly of the classes—a hierarchy of 
classes—united “ by the influence of mind on mind,” 
or, as a more candid critic once put it in the Quarterly, 
by the desire prevalent among the middle classes 
to be on speaking terms with the aristocracy. It 
was characterised by that well-bred contempt for 
accuracy in particulars which is proper in good 
society—one wonders, for instance, what the major- 
ity of the comfortable Primrose Leaguers will say 
when rates begin to fall on personal property, as Lord 
Salisbury declared it to be his conviction that they 
ought; it exhibited the vagueness of the Govern- 
ment policy in the Soudan; and it disposed of the 
Armenian atrocities in a manner suitable to Mr. 
Podsnap’s Young Person, and on the lines of that 
Bradford speech by which Lord Salisbury did so 
much mischief at a critical time a year ago. There 
is no evidence either that Europe would have 
resisted our application of pressure to the Sultan, 
or that we should have had to undertake the 
impossibility of occupying Armenia. But Lord 
Salisbury, at a time when his Government is 
supposed to be exhorting the Sultan, joked about 
the futility of exhortation, and dismissed the 
atrocities in a sentence. Apparently the only time 
he roused enthusiasm in his audience was when he 
spoke of South African matters. They naturally 
cheered warmly the news of the remission of the 





London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 


death sentences, but when he went on to speak of 
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President Kruger, the enthusiasm was of a Jingo 
type, and manifested itself in a breach of decorum. 





PARLIAMENT has been engaged during the week 
in discussing the Agricultural Rating Bill. Sir 
Henry Fowler opened the battle on Monday in 
a speech that was at once strong, lucid, and con- 
vincing. It is difficult, indeed, to understand how, 
after the delivery of that speech, any Tory ven- 
tured to rise to defend a measure the grotesque 
injustice of which had been so completely exposed. 
That it is a Bill which must lay a permanent burden 
upon the general public, and especially upon the 
residents in towns for the benefit of the landlords 
in country, and that it will encourage waste in local 
rural administration, cannot seriously be denied. 
The Government, however, have not relied in vain 
upon the subserviency of their followers, and this 
great measure of bribery—for it is nothing else— 
which Ministers propose to carry out for the benefit 
of their political supporters at the expense of the 
nation was read a second time on Thursday by a 
majority of 177. 





THE two worst cases of crime which are at 
present being investigated by the magistrates—the 
wholesale murder of children at Reading and the 
Muswell Hill tragedy—have been greatly simplified 
during the week by confessions on the part of the 
persons accused. The woman Dyer has written a 
letter—which was published in our new daily con- 
temporary the Courier—practically admitting her 
guilt, and exonerating her son-in-law, who is accused 
of being her accomplice. The wretched creature 
pleads her own insanity as an excuse for crimes 
the callousness of which cannot be exaggerated. 
In the Muswell Hill case, Millsom, one of the two 
men who were captured under such remarkable 
circumstances by the police, has given a full account 
of the manner in which the murder was committed, 
laying the responsibility for the murder itself upon 
his fellow-prisoner, Fowler. The latter maintains 
his absolute innocence, but on Tuesday night he 
attempted to commit suicide. It thus seems 
probable that, in two of the worst crimes upon 
record, the action of the police in the arrests they 
made upon suspicion will be fully justified. 





THE severe defeat inflicted on the 
Matabele who were surrounding 
Buluwayo on the morning of last 
Saturday seems, with subsequent operations, to have 
removed all apprehension of immediate danger to 
the town. The Matabele are reported to be retiring, 
disheartened and divided, to the Matoppo Hills, 
whence to dislodge them will be a very difficult 
matter indeed. Now that their power is broken 
—so far as can be judged—it is surely time for 
the Imperial Government to take some such steps 
as those suggested in another column towards the 
conclusion of peace. The way in which the “ friend- 
lies” have supported us in the latest engagements 
shows that in their case conciliation has been 
effectual. Is it not possible to stop further use- 
less slaughter and save the English population 
—_ horrors attendant on a series of guerilla 
raids 


ABROAD. 





TuHE French crisis has received a temporary and 
essentially provisional solution. M. Sarrien, who 
became Minister of the Interior in the late Bourgeois 
Cabinet in consequence of the rearrangements neces- 
sitated by M. Berthelot’s retirement, was at first 
invited to form a Ministry, but met with no success. 
The Ministry would have been of a less Progressive 
type than its predecessor, and would have contained 


both Radicals and politicians of a more moderate 
cast, of whom M. Raymond Poincaré may be taken 
as the type. But the two classes were incom- 
patible. The former would have insisted on a pro- 
gressive income-tax and resistance to the Senate; 
the latter made the express condition that these 
features should be excluded from the Ministerial 
programme. Consequently, M. Sarrien gave way to 
M. Méline, whose Ministry we discuss elsewhere. It 
may be described as moderately Moderate, inclined 
to patch up a compromise with the Senate, and, 
as might have been guessed from the antecedents of 
some of its members, to turn the flank of Socialism 
by a State Socialism of its own in which public 
works and old age pensions will play a leading part. 
Had M. Sarrien succeeded, he would have reaped 
unexpected advantage from a collapse which he 
himself had done much to bring about; for it was 
the response on the part of the Conseils-Généraux 
to his unfortunate invitation to them to discuss the 
income-tax scheme which finally stiffened the backs 
of the Senators into turning against the disregard of 
their House exhibited by the Bourgeois Ministry. 





THE Emperor of Austria and his Government 
have had to make terms with Anti-Semitism and 
its leader, and have accepted the compromise 
which was announced from the Anti-Semite camp 
a fortnight ago. In view of the Hungarian 
Millenary Celebration, now just beginning, Dr. 
Lueger has consented to renounce the office of 
Burgomaster of Vienna; and one of his followers 
will presently be elected in his place. Thus a serious 
difficulty with Hungary is avoided at a time 
when Hungarian nationalist susceptibilities are 
peculiarly acute, and at the same time the Anti- 
Semites—that is, the Ultramontanes—may reckon 
on the completion of their triumph at a 
more convenient season. The German Liberals 
and the business world of Vienna are, naturally, 
in a state of consternation, intensified by the 
confiscation by a too zealous official of the 
whole of Tuesday's issue of the leading news- 
paper of the Austrian capital. It is true that this 
measure was speedily cancelled, but the situation 
is only a faint anticipation of the state of things 
that may be expected when the new Franchise 
Bill has produced its effect. Its first article was 
passed yesterday week, against the opposition only 
of a few extremists among the Young Czechs and 
one or two democratic members who regard its 
concessions merely as a mockery of universal 
suffrage. It seems clear that it will, in the first 
instance, let in a fresh body of Ultramontane and 
Anti-Semite voters to complete the ruin of the 
bourgeois Liberalism which has been in the past one 
of the chief guarantees of the maintenance of the 
existing régime in the Dual Monarchy. 





GERMANY appears to be on the verge of a serious 
Ministerial crisis. For years it has been a grievance 
among the mass of the German army — that ie, 
among the German people—that, except in Bavaria, 
the proceedings in courts-martial are not public, and 
that oral evidence is not received. How urgent the 
need for change is may be seen from the history of 
the Kotze scandal, which the recent duel has again 
brought into prominence. Nothing is known of the 
circumstances of Herr von Kotze’s acquittal ; but the 
fact that he wastried bya court-martial andacquitted, 
and that nevertheless two courts of honour required 
him to challenge his accusers, suggests suspicions as 
to his real culpability which publicity would have 
either substantiated or removed. But the secrecy 
of the procedure necessarily left him under a cloud 
for the rest of his life—a cloud which no number of 
duels could have dispersed. The change is strongly 





supported by the Governments of the Federal 
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States; but the various attempts to amend the 
procedure have always been checked in high 
quarters in Prussia; and it is now strongly sus- 
pected that the latest has shared the same fate, 
and that Prince Hohenlohe and General Bronsart 
von Schellendorf, the Prussian War Minister, will 
tender their resignation in consequence. The re- 
actionaries have the ear of the Emperor, and their 
influence seems steadily to increase. 


Tue definitive announcement that the long- 
standing boundary dispute between Chili and 
Argentina is to be referred to the arbitration of our 
Queen is welcome news for the population of both 
countries, as well as for the Europeans who have so 
largely contributed to their prosperity. Few of the 
latter, we believe, have any conception of the 
dangers attendant on the controversy, or of the risk 
that has at times existed of an appeal to arms. 
There are considerable potentialities of wealth both 
in Patagonia and on the Eastern slope of the 
Andes, where rich silver-mines, once worked by 
the Jesuits, await rediscovery; and now that 
Argentina is at length emerging from her troubles 
a war would throw back her development for 
years. It would wreck, in the first instance, 
her wine-growing industry, which is rapidly assuming 
large dimensions in the West; it might block her 
single inlet for foreign commerce, and cut off prac- 
tically the whole of that Customs revenue on which 
the nation chiefly and English investors entirely 
depend. It is to be hoped that the arbitration may 
be final, and that the military and naval expenditure 
of the Argentine Government may be checked. The 
danger of possessing a strong army and a strong 
navy, made much of at home by the more extreme 
opponents of Jingoism, has nowhere been more 
age than in South America. In the unskilled 

ands of young societies, these weapons are apt to 
go off of themselves and damage their possessors 
more than anyone else. 


RECENT history can perhaps be best 
LITERATURE, etc. disentangled by the aid of the clues 

afforded by contemporary carica- 
ture. “The Political Life of the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone,” illustrated by reproductions of pictures 
from Punch (Bradbury, Agnew & Co., Ltd.), promises 
to be a unique record of the political and Parlia- 
mentary history of the last sixty years. Indeed, 
the materials for such a record hardly exist, except 
in the bound volumes of Punch, and it need hardly 
be said that neither text nor pictures are to be 
entirely devoted to the ex-Premier. The work is to 
be completed in twenty-one monthly quarto parts of 
forty-eight pages each, and its printing and general 
appearance are in every respect worthy of its 
subject. 


AmonG Mr. George Allen's announcements we 
notice a new “Guide-book to the Dolomites from 
Venice to Toblach,” a supplementary volume to Mr. 
Augustus Hare’s “Cities of Northern Italy,” finely 
illustrated and dealing with a very beautiful district 
to which English travellers now resort in increasing 
numbers. The book will prove of considerable value 
to them ; but remembering the enormous ascent from 
Longarone to Pieve di Cadore—nearly sixteen miles, 
all up hill—we imagine that they will mostly prefer 
to go from Toblach to Venice.—Messrs. Archibald 
Constable & Co. announce for next week “The 
Nation’s Awakening,” by Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, 
and a new reprint of Boswell's “Johnson,” with an 
introduction and some notes by Mr. Augustine 
Birrell.—Mr. Elliot Stock announces for immediate 








publication two volumes of verse—‘ Lays of the 
Heather,” by Miss A. C. Macdonald, and “ Loving 
Whispers,” by E. M. Pledge. 


Tue season of Art Galleries is upon us, and 
everyone will be visiting the Academy, the New 
Gallery, the Royal Water Colour Society’s Exhibi- 
tion, and all the other shows, and will form opinions 
upon new men and repeat prejudices concerning old 
men—assisting to confirm superstitions or helping to 
strangle struggling art. But thereis at the Guildhall 
a marvellously wholesome collection which should be 
visited not once only but many times. Here may be 
seen some of the masterpieces of our early water- 
colourists—perhaps our proudest boast when it 
comes to the crowing competition in the world of 
art. The Corporation are to be thanked for this 
their fifth exhibition, about which we have only 
one regret. Seeing that, as Mr. Palmer states, 
the exhibition “is undertaken with the single 
eye to the public good,” might it not have been 
possible to so limit the number in this “ formidable 
early group” as to make the first room at least 
a picture in itself—nothing inferior, nothing so 
arranged as to reduce the effects of the whole? 
The materials are ample for a very perfect and 
harmonious grouping of the works of some very 
noble men.—Messrs. Cassell & Co.’s annual Black 
and White Exhibition will be held (by the kind 
permission of the Court of the Cutlers’ Company) at 
the Cutlers’ Hall, Warwick Lane, Newgate Street, 
E.C., from May 28th to June 12th inclusive. Draw- 
ings by J. M‘Whirter, R.A., F. Dicksee, R.A., W. L. 
Wyllie, A.R.A., Sir J. D. Linton, P.R.I., the late 
C. Burton Barber, H. M. and W. Paget, and many 
other artists, will be on view. 





M. FERDINAND DUVAL (writes a 
Paris correspondent) “was not, 
perhaps, a man of the first rank 
in the political world, but he had a personality and 
individuality of his own which deserves more than a 
passing notice. A devoted Orleanist, he professed 
and practised the politics of good humour. He had 
always a smile on his lips and a joke at the end of 
his tongue wherewith to disarm the bitterness of 
opponents. This easy going policy sufficed to carry 
him through the troubled times of his administra- 
tion when Prefect of the Seine, combined as it was 
with the ready talent of an advocate equal to all 
emergencies. By temperament and by traditions he 
was an aristocrat, but his good sense and the influence 
of his environment brought him into touch with the 
people. During the Second Empire, when M. Thiers, 
as Opposition candidate for Paris, could not obtain 
a bill-sticker to placard his address, Ferdinand 
Duval forthwith interposed his large person—he 
was over six feet in height and bulky in proportion 
—and handled the brush with the dexterity of an 
experienced bill-poster. ‘Ne touchez pas & mon 
pot a colle’ (‘Don't touch my gum-pot’) was M. 
Thiers’ rebuke to the office-seekers when they com- 
plained to him of the Prefect of the Seine. Even 
the extreme Radical section of the Municipal 
Council bore him no malice. ‘He was a gentleman,’ 
said to me the late M. Joffrin, once an exile to Eng- 
land, who knew the force of the expression. As a 
journalist, though M. Duval was painstaking and 
accurate, his style seemed not to stand out in 
sufficient relief. At his funeral, M. Denys Cochin 
sketched the career of this man of firm convictions, 
disinterestedness, and sincerity. As secretary of 
M. Dufaure, he remained attached to the Liberal 
ideas of his illustrious master. Decorated for 
bravery as captain in the National Guard during 
the siege of Paris, he displayed the same zeal and 
sense of duty in devoting himself to civic action.” 
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We may add that he was the earliest of the Paris 
correspondents of THE SPEAKER. 





Sirk Henry PARKEs had been for many years the 
most conspicuous figure in the political life of New 
South Wales. He had been five times Premier of 
the Colony; he had created its education system— 
undenominational, of course, as educational systems 
always are when Englishmen are left to build them 
up for themselves without the interference of 
organised political and ecclesiastical influences; he 
claimed, not without reason, that he had been the 
chief agent in most of its legislation ; he was a self- 
taught literary man and poet; and he had latterly 
been the chief promoter of Australian federation. 
Professor von Treitschke of Berlin was a brilliant 
but extremely biassed historian, a vigorous partisan 
of German Imperialism, and a decided Anglophobe. 
He had even (it was in 1876, if we remember right) 
compared the services to mankind of England and 
Russia, greatly to our disadvantage. He possessed 
what is rare in German historians—a marked literary 
style. M. Pierre Blanc, the “father” of the French 
Chamber of Deputies, had sat for his native Savoy 
before its annexation in the Sardinian Parliament, 
and had for many years delivered the inaugural 
speech at the opening of successive French Chambers. 








REAPING THE HARVEST. 

[ is to be hoped that those members of the British 

public who, last January, applauded Dr. Jameson 
so lustily are at last beginning to understand all that 
was involved in his raid into the Transvaal. Of 
Jameson’s motives and acts we are not at liberty 
to speak, but it is at least permissible to point 
to the consequences of the proceedings in which 
he took so conspicuous a part, and to ask whether 
they justified the outburst of Jingo jubilation 
with which they were received at the time. The 
unhappy raid and the agitation at Johannesburg, 
which coincided with it in point of time, gave 
the signal for the opening of a chapter in South 
African history the gravity of which must now be 
apparent to everybody. The leaders of the Reform 
Committee at Johannesburg, who last Christmas 
were playing at revolution in a fashion suggestive of 
opera bouffe rather than of real life, have pleaded 
guilty to a charge of high treason, and have been 
sentenced to death. It is quite true that the 
sentence is not to be carried out; but the mere fact 
that it should have been pronounced ought to teach 
foolish persons at home that there is a darker 
side to armed rebellion, even in the Transvaal, than 
they seem to have imagined. As for Dr. Jameson 
and his comrades, they also occupy a position 
which can hardly be called an enviable one. But 
of that position it is not desirable to speak 
at present. The Matabele revolt, the gravity 
and danger of which have been very apparent during 
the past wee, though it may not have been directly 
caused by the raid of last January, has unquestion- 
ably been aggravated by that event. Far more 
serious, however, have been the consequences 
in the whole of our South African Colonies. The 
close alliance between English and Datch has, for 
the moment, been rudely destroyed, and a feeling 
of doubt and suspicion as to the real intentions of 
England has sprung up in the breasts of even the 
most loyal of the Afrikanders. Germany has been 
alienated at a moment when we stood in peculiar 
need of her friendship, and the whole civilised world 
has been placed in more or less direct antagonism 
to us; whilst English diplomacy has been humiliated 
in a contest with the unlettered President of the 





Boer Republic. These are the miserable fruits of 
an event which was hailed four months ago with 
rapture by the Jingo Press. This is the work which 
our Poet Laureate deigned to sing in verses not 
unworthy of the music hall. 

It is, however, with our relations with President 
Kruger and the Transvaal Government that we are 
more immediately concerned. Those relations, no 
one can doubt, have been most seriously affected by 
the unhappy agitation and abortive rebellion of last 
Christmas. At this moment President Kruger and 
his people regard every proposition made to them 
by this country with suspicion, and it cannot be 
denied that they are justified in doing so. The 
extraordinary telegrams brought to light in the 
course of the trial at Pretoria make it only too 
clear that the conspiracy against the Transvaal 
Government had the active sympathy of men whom 
Mr, Kruger is entitled to regard as authorised 
representatives of Great Britain. We have 
never been among those who regarded the Boers 
as an ideal race, or who denied that they had 
given great provocation to those foreigners who live 
within their territory. But it is impossible to 
question the fact that when we strike a balance 
between the stubbornness and wrongdoing on the 
one side and the folly and wrongdoing on the other, 
the balance is not in our favour. The Boers have 
seen the flag of rebellion raised on their own soil ; 
they have had to repel a lawless and armed invasion 
of their territory; and they have further witnessed 
an agitation in this country, carried on for a 
time with great success, which has been distinctly 
hostile to their independence. Can we wonder that 
they should be little disposed to respond to those 
proffers of friendship and goodwill which Mr. 
Chamberlain, on behalf of the Government and the 
better section of the people of Great Britain, has 
made? President Kruger, in refusing the invitation 
addressed to him by the Colonial Secretary, and in 
declining to come to England to discuss pending 
questions between the two countries, has, un- 
doubtedly, inflicted a humiliation upon the Colonial 
Office. Fortunately, we have no need to be too 
sensitive on this point. Our national dignity can 
only suffer through our own acts, and we can 
receive Mr. Kruger’s refusal of our proffered 
hospitality without feeling wounded by it. But 
the fact remains that, owing to the madness which 
seemed to possess certain Englishmen four months 
ago, we have been subjected not only to this rebuff, 
but to the growth of feelings distinctly unfriendly on 
the part of those with whom it is our interest to live 
at peace. 

The despatch in which the President has replied 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s invitation may not be, as its 
admirers have asserted, a model of diplomacy, but it 
is at least a very efficient retort upon the diplomacy 
of Mr. Chamberlain himself. The Boers, we gather, 
prefer to nurse their grievances rather than to come 
to terms with us at once. They know that on the 
great field of high policy they are no match for the 
might of the British Empire ; but they believe, not 
unreasonably, that, by preserving an attitude of 
stolid reserve, they may in the end win a substantial 
victory over us. This, then, is their present position. 
They can point to the undoubted wrongs which were 
done to them by Englishmen last January, and can 
appeal to the British sense of justice for reparation 
for these wrongs; they can, at the same time, insist 
that, as the injured parties, it is not their business 
to come with their petitions to London. They can- 
not compel us to sue at their feet; but they ure in 
possession of the Transvaal, and they are endowed 
with all the rights of independent government within 
their own borders. They can, therefore, stand firm 
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on the solid ground of possession and leave the next 
move to us. 

In the meantime we fear that they have com- 
plicated matters, not only for this country, but for 
themselves, by the absurd sentence which was passed 
upon the leaders of the Reform Committee last 

onday. From the first nobody believed that the 
sentence would be carried into effect. But it seems 
to us that the Government of the Transvaal would 
have done well if it could have prevented the passing 
of such a sentence. It is a theatrical demonstra- 
tion, and it is one which has jarred upon public 
feeling, not only in this country, but elsewhere. 
If anything could have destroyed the sympathy 
of those amongst us who have desired to see 
justice done to Boers, as well as to Uit- 
landers, it would be this sentence. No doubt 
it has given President Kruger a further oppor- 
tunity for displaying his magnanimity; but on this 
occasion the magnanimity is necessarily rather cheap 
and not altogether genuine. The wrongs of the 
Uitlanders are not to be denied. They do not justify, 
they do not even excuse, the wrongdoing of last 
January. But they cannot be ignored by an English 
Administration, and it is clearly the business of the 
Colonial Secretary to resort to every possible method 
by which real grievances, the victims of which are 
our fellow-countrymen, can be either minimised or 
removed altogether. We quite agree with Mr. 
Chamberlain’s declaration at the Constitutional 
Club that this can only be properly effected if a 
spirit of conciliation prevails on both sides. He 
himself has certainly not been deficient in displaying 
this spirit, though he has marred his jm itic 
efforts by extraordinary indiscretions. But it is neces- 
sary that Mr. Kruger and his colleagues should also 
show a real desire for conciliation. We have had no 
reason to complain of their conduct since Dr. 
Jameson’s surrender, but it would be well that they 
should understand that Englishmen who have no 
sympathy either wiih Jameson or with the crowd of 
shouting revolutionists at Johannesburg, and who, 
on the other hand, freely admit that the people of 
the Transvaal have a real grievance of their own 
against us, are just as firm as anybody else in 
insisting that concessions must be made on both 
sides if the present intolerable situation in the Boer 
tepublic is to be brought toa close. It isa situation 
which is full of danger alike for Boers and for 
Englishmen, and President Kruger will do well, now 
that he has asserted his own rights and independence 
in an unmistakable fashion, to take the earliest 
opportunity of coming to a satisfactory settlement 
with the British Government. If he should fail to 
do so, the dangers which we already owe to 
the filibusters of last Christmas will be indefinitely 
multiplied and aggravated. 








LORD ROSEBERY ON EDUCATION. 





ORD ROSEBERY’S speech at Rochdale on 
Tuesday had the supreme merits of candour and 
simplicity. Whatever else may be said about it, no 
one can truthfully assert that it leaves any room for 
doubt as to the convictions of the speaker on that 
which is, after all, the burning question of the day— 
the Ministerial proposals with regard to education. 
The Liberal party has found in its leader a 
spokesman who not only shares its convictions, 
but is able to express them with a force and 
clearness that leave nothing to be desired. But 





the Ministerial Bill that Lord Rosebery did good 
service by his speech. We believe that if that 
speech is read by any man of candid mind, to 
whatever party he may belong, it will carry con- 
viction with it. We stand at the parting of the 
ways so far as our national system of education is 
concerned. Even the blindest of partisans must 
admit that the country is now invited by the 
Government to enter upon a course which must 
practically lead to the reversal of the policy on 
educational matters that has been carried out by 
both the great political parties during the last 
quarter of a century. This ought not to be a 
matter of mere partisan debate. If there is any 
question which ought to be lifted above the clouds 
and clamour of partisanship it is that of the school- 
ing of our children. The future of the nation—its 
happiness, its prosperity, its place in the world— 
must depend upon the manner in which that question 
is treated. As Lord Rosebery reminded his audience, 
great armies and great navies are not of themselves 
enough to keep any State in the front of the race in 
which all great States are now engaged; and there 
is no country in the world to which this truth 
applies more directly than to Great Britain. In 
these circumstances, we hope even against hope 
that there may be found some among the sup- 
porters of the Government who will judge Sir John 
Gorst’s Bill upon its merits, and who will refuse to 
accept it blindly merely because the present Ministry 
has proposed to carry it into effect. If there are such 
— we do not say in the House of Commons, 
ut in the country, Lord Rosebery’s speech must 
inevitably awaken their consciences. Ministers, 
without any excuse save that which is provided 
by the clamour of the importunate clerical party 
among their supporters, are seeking to destroy a 
system which has worked well for five-and-twenty 
years, which has conferred incalculable benefits 
upon all classes of the people, and which has en- 
abled us to make up some of the lee-way we had 
lost in comparison with our foreign rivals. The 
first effect of their action, if it should be successful, 
will be to degrade and hamper, and eventually to 
destroy, the greatest of all our existing educational 
institutions—the School Board system. Its second, 
and not less certain, effect will be to put an end to 
all progress in educational matters in the United 
Kingdom. “Thus far and no farther” is the decree 
which Ministers seek to pronounce against the 
schools. Whilst other countries are yearly ex- 
tending their efforts, aiming at higher results, and 
straining every nerve to equip their young citizens 
more adequately for the battle of life, England is to 
be doomed to stand still. No better schooling is, 
under any circumstances, to be given to its children 
than that which they are able at this moment to 
obtain. 

If this be the real character of the scheme which 
has been put forth by the Government, and there is 
not the slightest reason to question the fact that it 
is, it is difficult to understand how any real patriots 
or wise citizens can accept it without the gravest 
misgivings. Is England alone among civilised 
States to inscribe the word “Finality ” upon its 
educational programme? Are we to tell the world 
that for the future, whatever may happen elsewhere, 
there shall be no advance, no improvement in the 
schooling of our English children? If we had 
already reached a position of absolute supremacy in 
the matter of national education, if our schools, for 
instance, were as much the superiors of the schools 
of other countries as our Navy is superior to any 
of its rivals, there might possibly be a certain 
plausibility in the proposal. But, as we all know, 
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are already far ahead of us, and Germany and 
Switzerland by virtue of this superiority have been 
and are our most formidable competitors in the 
struggle for industrial supremacy. France is tread- 
ing hard upon our heels, and in France there is no 
talk of finality in the matter of education. Every- 
where else the world is to continue to move, and to 
move quickly. England only is to stand still, and to 
see her rivals sweep past her in triumph. The bare 
thought of such a thing must be odious to every man 
who loves his country or his fellow-men. From the 
present Parliament we have little to hope. Elected 
under the joint influence of the Church and the 
Public House, it seems ready to sacrifice any national 
interest to the mere purposes of party. But there 
must be many men outside Parliament who sup- 
ported the Tory candidates at the last General 
Election who are still unprepared to welcome a 
measure the passing of which must open up an era 
of decay and retrogression. After all, the great 
moral and intellectual interests of the people must 
make their own appeal to impartial and candid 
minds—an appeal so strong that it will scarcely be 
strengthened even by the fact that with those 
interests the substantial interests of our trade and 
commerce are permanently involved. Lord Rosebery 
on Tuesday deliberately refrained from making a 
mere party speech. Whilst he expressed the views 
of all Liberals, it was not to Liberals only that he 
made his appeal. Unless the majority of the nation 
is blinded by the fury of partisanship, his words of 
warning and entreaty must awaken an echo in many 
Tory breasts. 

t is not necessary to follow the Liberal leader 
through the whole of his closely reasoned argument 
on the subject of the Education Bill. We agree with 
all that he had to say as to the monstrous unwisdom 
of many of its proposals, as to the injustice of others, 
and as to the complete reversal of old Constitutional 
principles which the measure will bring about. But, 
after all, the greatest of all the objections to the 
Bill lies in the fact that it will degrade and destroy 
the only efficient national system of education we 
have ever possessed, and that it will put an end for 
a generation to come to all hope of advancement 
in the teaching of our children. Liberals could 
never accept its many grievous violations of the 
principles of just representative government and 
religious equality, even if it did not possess this 
fatal defect. But possessing it, as it unquestion- 
ably does, it demands the strenuous opposition 
not merely of Liberals, but of all who are interested 
in our educational progress. A great and beneficent 
system is to be crippled and eventually destroyed, 
not because it has failed, nor because it does not 
fulfil the hopes of its founders and of the nation at 
large, but because it is disliked by those who put 
the interests of warring sects and ecclesiastical 
factions before the interests of the nation as a whole. 
No greater crime than that which the present 
Government is engaged in perpetrating has ever been 
contemplated by a civilised State. To dwarf the 
schools, to rob the scholars, to put an end to the 
activity of the School Boards—and to do all this in 
the interests of a single sect, or rather of the clerical 
members of that sect, is an offence so monstrous 
that until it has actually been perpetrated we shall 
cling to the hope that it can never become an accom- 
plished fact. If only the electors would fix their 
minds upon the one terrible truth that this Bill is 
dcdanell to mutilate our national educational system, 
and to place it in fetters which must prevent any 
growth or development in the future, we believe that 
not even the importunate clericals and the over- 
whelming influences of party discipline would induce 
them to accept it. 











PICKING THE PUBLIC POCKET. 





HE attempt which the Government are making 
to rush through their Agricultural Rating Bill 
before the urban voters have realised what it pro- 
poses is not unnatural. The more the Bill is cor- 
sidered, the more monstrous does it appear. Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre has sufficiently disposed of the pretence 
that it is in any real sense the result of the de- 
liberations of the Royal Commission on Agricultural 
Depression. While there are many things relating 
to the constitution and proceedings of that Com- 
mission which render it open to criticism, from ths 
party point of view there is, at first sight, some force 
in the argument that the Bill is founded on a report 
of a Commission appointed by Mr. Gladstone. But 
no report deserves to be seriously weighed unless it 
is, firstly, founded on a large volume of evidence; 
and, secondly, the result of careful and prolonged dis- 
cussion. We have no wish to go into all the details of 
the controversy between Mr. Chaplin and Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre. The plain statement of the late President of 
the Local Government Board loses nothing by being 
polite; the ponderous denials of his successor gain 
nothing by being discourteous. No unprejudiced 
man can read the letters of the one and the speech 
of the other without being convinced tkat the idea 
of relieving agricultural land from rating was not 
seriously put before the Commission until the 
evidence was closed, and that there was, therefore, 
no opportunity of cross-examining the landlord 
witnesses upon it or of calling evidence on behalf of 
other interests. If this notion had been in the 
minds of the Commissioners earlier in the inquiry, 
it would have been their duty, for instance, to 
instruct the Assistant Commissioners to collect 
facts showing whether a rise or fall in the rates 
has usually been followed by a rise or fall in the 
rents. When a School Board has been established 
in one parish with a rate of eighteenpence in the 
pound, are the rents lower there than in the next 
parish where there is no Board school? It is 
easy by deductive reasoning to show that in the 
long run things must tend in that direction, 
but it is the business of Commissioners, before 
making serious proposals of change, to test the 
deductions of economists in the light of facts. We 
do not doubt that if this line of inquiry had been 
pursued it would have been proved by innumerable 
instances that a reduction in the rates can only 
benefit the landowner. If this had b2en made clear, 
the Commission would have been unable to report 
as they did, or the Government could not have 
followed their report. If, we may add, such a 
proposal had been put forward before the General 
Election, the result in numberless urban constitu- 
encies would have been very different. The much- 
abused Newcastle Programme had at least the merit 
that it enabled the voters to know what they were 
voting for. The Tories, coming in without any 
definite statement of party policy, have forced for- 
ward schemes which, if they had been disclosed a 
year ago, would have been fatal to their success. 
What has happened is abundantly clear. Mr. 
Chaplin and Mr. Walter Long found that the 
Agricultural Commission had got out of hand, 
and that they would probably be able to secure 
a majority. They saw that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had a big surplus, which the 
“agricultural interest’? would be eager to grab. 
They saw that the Cabinet was a landlord Cabinet, 
and that the spirit of party loyalty, in the first 
session after a great victory at the polls, was strong 
enough to overcome the resistance of urban Unionists. 
They noticed, further, that the public in general 
were too much absorbed in foreign politics to be 
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easily aroused by any mere domestic Bill. Under 
these circumstances it was tolerably evident that the 
best thing which could be done for the landlords 
would be to secure in a hurry a report from the 
Commission and make it the ostensible basis for a 
decision of the Cabinet. The plan of campaign was 
ingenious enough, but it was none the less deeply 
discreditable. There is nothing in the recent history 
of English politics more disgraceful than this picking 
of the public pocket by a Cabinet of landowners. 
The thin pretences by which it is attempted 
to defend the Bill have been completely disposed 
of by the masterly speech of Sir Henry Fowler 
and the many other acute criticisms which 
were made in the course of the debate. 
It is not a Bill to relieve agriculture, for it will 
bring least relief where relief is most needed. In 
the corn lands of Essex, where the tithe eats up 
nearly half the rent, the sum which is to go in relief 
of rates will be comparatively small. In Lancashire 
and in other counties where rents have been main- 
tained by the proximity of towns, the relief will be 
large enough to raise the rents by three or four 
shillings an acre. It is not, as some Tory speakers 
seemed to think, a bounty on tillage. We do not 
deny that there are from the Imperial point of view 
some arguments in favour of paying a bounty to 
encourage the growth of home food-stuffs in order 
to lessen the danger of starvation in war time. We 
may go so far, for the sake of argument, as to 
admit that a couple of millions a year spent in 
encouraging the growth of wheat and oats would 
perhaps increase the corn area of the United King- 
dom by a fourth, if prices were not to fall below 
their present level. Tillage land needs many 
labourers, and the exodus to the towns would be 
proportionately stemmed. But the Bill will do 
nothing to encourage tillage. On the contrary, it 
will tend to hasten the process of laying down land 
in grass. A mixed arable farm requires extensive 
buildings, granaries, threshing-machines, and so on. 
It also necessitates large numbers of labourers’ 
cottages. Under the Bill, buildings will continue to 
be as heavily rated as ever. Nay more, as Sir 
Henry Fowler pointed out on Thursday, any future 
increase of rates will fall on the buildings twice as 
severely as on the land. Thus, if in a parish 80 per 
cent. of the ratable value is in land and 20 per cent. 
in buildings, and a school board is established, adding 
a shilling to the rates, the buildings will pay not 
20 per cent. but 334 per cent. of that increase. Thus 
the landowner will find, as an additional reason for 
laying down his land in grass, that by lessening the 
need for buildings he will be enabled to decrease his 
rates. The Bill will thus have precisely the opposite 
result to that which these ardent Imperialists desire. 

Either from the point of view of relief to agri- 
culture or from the point of view of our food supply 
in war time, there could be no defence of the 
extraordinarily unfair treatment which has been 
meted out by the Bill to Ireland. The explanation 
of that injustice is sufficiently evident. Under the 
Irish land system of dual ownership the tenant 
would probably obtain for ever a great part of the 
advantage of reduced rates. It would be a compen- 
sation for the hardship which he suffers, in a period 
of falling prices,from the less flexible statutory 
conditions which have been applied to him. In 
England, on the other hand, where leases have 
practically disappeared, and rents are literally 
adjusted year by year, the landlord will immediately 
get the advantage, if not in increased rent, at least 
in being able to avoid a reduction which would 
have been otherwise inevitable. Thus there was 
an inducement to a landlord government to apply 
this rating relief to England, which did not exist in 





the case of Ireland to anything like the same degree. 
Look at it how you will, the essential meaning 
and purpose of this scandalous Bill becomes more 
clearly apparent. To adoptanexpressive Americanism, 
it is so much boodle. It is a Bill to take the tax- 
payers’ money and put it into the pockets of a small 
class—and an idle class—because it so happens that 
members of that class have obtained the control of 
the machinery of the State. Before Mr. Chamber- 
lain taunted the Government of the Transvaal with 
its corruption he ought to have remembered the old 
proverb that those who live in glass houses should 
not throw stones. 








THE BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

R. BALFOUR has taken, at an earlier date 
N than any previous Government ever ventured 
to do, the whole time of the House of Commons, It 
is understood that three Wednesdays will be reserved 
for the benefit of the Benefices Bill; but three 
Wednesdays will be of little avail to check the 
corruptions of the Church unless the promoters of 
that Bill manage to 7 the scruples of Mr. 
Harry Seymour Foster. ractically it may be 
taken as certain that no contentious Bill, ex- 
cept Government Bills, will be passed during the 
present session. The private member ltas for 
many years been gradually losing his legislative 
initiative, but in no previous session has the futilit 
of his efforts been so conclusively demonstrated. 
The Government has taken upon itself the whole 
responsibility for the legislative as well as the 
financial business of Parliament, and for the future 
the individual member will be confined to the nega- 
tive duties of criticism in the House as well as in 
Committee. This is the completion of a constitu- 
tional revolution such as only the Tory party 
could have ventured on. We may add that even 
they, reckless of precedent as they have always 
proved themselves when the precedents were against 
them, would never have ventured on so great a 
change if they were not confident as to the future. 
They cannot always expect to be in office. Why, 
then, do they so mercilessly overthrow that barrier 
which the old forms of the House of Commons 
placed in the way of Radical legislation? Obviously, 
because their main reliance is to be not on 
obstruction in the Commons, at which they 
have always been so expert, but on the perman- 
ent obstruction of the Lords. The result of the 
General Election did undoubtedly increase the 
power and authority of the hereditary House. 
Whether it gave it as firm a basis as the Tories 
fancy is another question. The English people may 
awaken some day to the discovery that under the 
influence of anti-Irish, anti-teetotal, and other 
prejudices they have given the Lords a new lease of 
life, and the awakening may not have the happiest 
results for the Lords. But for the moment it is 
clear that the Government suppose the position of 
the Lords to be impregnable, and presume on it 
so far as to revolutionise the procedure of the House 
of Commons. 

The immediate question is how Mr. Balfour 
intends to use the time which the majority have 
accorded him. It is clear that what one may call 
non-political legislation will be almost entirely 
neglected. The Light Railways Bill will be the 
only contribution to that policy of social ameliora- 
tion of which we heard so much on the platform. 
The Companies Bill may be counted still-born, and 
the small investor must wait perhaps for many 
years before the Tory Government secures to him 
that protection against unscrupulous promoters 
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which Mr. Bryce’s Committee devised. The time 
of the House is to be given, not to those measures 
in which all classes and sections of the community 
are interested, but to a couple of gigantic party jobs. 
The complete change in the system of national educa- 
tion which Sir John Gorst proposes is admitted 
by Mr. Balfour to be both complex and controversial. 
We cannot, except by roughest guesswork, place 
any limit upon the time which it will take to pass it. 
Mr. Chamberlain has gone out of his way to invite 
discussion in Committee on several of its principal 
ma and omissions. The Agricultural Rating 
ill is a shorter Bill, and an effort is apparently to 
be made to rush it through before the country has 
completely understood its enormity, but for reasons 
which we explain elsewhere this attempt is scarcely 
likely to succeed. Thus, as Mr. Balfour in effect 
admitted, practically the whole time of the House is 
to be given up to two Bills to divide two and a half 
millions per annum between the parson and the 
squire. 

The most important of the measures which are 
endangered by the mismanagement—or worse—of the 
Government is the Irish Land Bill. The way in 
which the First Lord addressed the Irish members 
when he spoke of this Bill must surely be without a 
parallel in our Parliamentary annals. His brother, 
as the Minister responsible for the government of 
Ireland, has introduced a complicated measure deal- 
ing with the most thorny of Irish questions. The Bill 
is fall of complex and controversial details, each 
of which means so much in pounds, shillings, 
and pence to the Irish landlords or tenants. 
There is room, therefore, for discussion of the 
most real and practical kind. For ourselves, we 
do not hesitate to declare, after a careful study 
of the Bill, that, while it contains some good 
things, it is full of little tricks devised by the Castle 
lawyers to cheat the tenants out of advantages 
which they possess under the present law. If it 
were passed exactly as it sani, it is extremely 
doubtful whether it would on balance do the tenants 
any good, while its passing would take away the 
possibility of any thorough reform, except under the 
impetus of a new Land League, for another decade. 
The suggestion that such a Bill should be allowed 
to pass without real discussion is an insult to the 
House of Commons as a legislative assembly, and to 
the Irish Members as guardians of the interests of 
their constituents. It is an invitation, furthermore, 
to the more irreconcilable landlords to help to block 
the Bill by moving amendments from their point of 
view. 

We cannot suppose that anyone will be deluded 
by what is really a very cheap bit of bluff. The 
Government do not want to drop the Land Bill. 
A man like Mr. Arthur Balfour might not mind, 
but there are plenty of Unionists who understand 
the danger to the Union which would be the 
necessary consequence of alienating Ulster. The 
more moderate landlords do not want the Bill 
to be dropped. They understand the advantage, 
from their point of view, of the purchase provisions, 
and the disadvantage of the agitation which must 
necessarily ensue if the Bill is not passed. They 
know perfectly well that if the Bill is lost their 
tenants will go into court and get within 5 per cent. 
of the same reduction they would have obtained 
under the Bill, while cherishing a grievance and a 
hope of further reduction which they might not 
have if the Bill became law. The Treasury does not 
want the Bill to be lost. The Treasury—most 
intolerant and least efficient of the public depart- 
ments—has made an almost inconceivable mess of 
the calculations on which the existing Land Pur- 








loss if it does not get helped out of its difficulty by 
Mr. Balfour’s Bill. From the Home Rule point of 
view the dropping of the Bill would be an enormous 
advantage: it could only directly injure the Irish 
tenant by postponing a relief which in a year or 
two must come in a complete form. Thus, if Mr. 
Balfour is anxious to get his August holiday and 
yet retain any reputation for the conduct of public 
business, he would be wise to hearken to Mr. Court- 
ney’s suggestion and send the Bill to a Standing 
Committee. We strongly recommended that this 
course should be taken in the case of Mr. Morley’s 
Land Bill, and still believe that if that Bill had been 
sent toa Standing Committee, the Session of 1895 
could have been saved from its disastrous collapse. 
As we have frequently pointed out, the Land Ques- 
tion is now involved in intricate and even repulsive 
detail. It cannot be understood by more than a 
fraction of the House. The members who under- 
stand it might just as well discuss it in a committee- 
room as in the House of Commons. The Govern- 
ment would have there a proportionate majority, and 
could rectify on report any decision they considered 
inadvisable. There would be no room for rival 
oratorical displays between various aspirants for the 
Irish leadership, for a Standing Committee will never 
bear long speeches. If, in a word, the Government 
mean honestly in bringing in the Bill, they had 
better send it to a Committee at once. If they do 
not mean honestly, so much the better for the Home 
Rule cause. But for them to expect to pass it 
without spending three weeks or a month in Com- 
mittee, either upstairs or downstairs, is mere non- 
sense. It will delude nobody, and the sooner Mr. 
Balfour realises this the better. 








ADRIFT ONCE MORE. 





HE formation of a “ Ministry of Concentration ” 

in France is merely another stage in a con- 
stitutional crisis which promises to be lengthy and 
serious. All well-wishers of the French nation 
must regret that it has begun; but since it has 
come we can only hope that democratic ae 
will prevail. For a short time in the early part of 
the week it seemed as if such a Ministry, with 
a somewhat Radical tinge, might possibly give 
time for the political atmosphere to clear. But 
M. Sarrien failed in his efforts to form one, 
since the groups he - — to combine proved 
incompatible. Accordingly, an attempt has been 
made at concentration of a less Progressist kind. 
M. Méline, the incarnation of Protectionism in 
Europe, as Mr. McKinley is in the United States, 
has formed a Ministry which, if the recent votes 
of the Chamber have any meaning, represents a 
Parliamentary minority. The Chamber, in fear of a 
dissolution, has accepted him as it accepted M. 
Bourgeois, with a reservation, passed unanimously, 
but under the circumstances meaningless, in favour 
of the supremacy of universal suffrage. Mean- 
while, it is doubtful if the Ministry is en- 
tirely constitutional. The Radicals and Socialists 
are protesting that though the virtual vote of 
confidence of Thursday week was their victory, 
still M. Sarrien represented them very im- 
perfectly and M. Méline does not represent them 
at all. On the other hand, the confusion of issues 


and of procedure at the sitting in question leaves the 
technical effect of the proceedings almost hopelessly 
obscure, though their real meaning is clear enough. 
At any rate, the extreme Progressists and Socialists 
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M. Bourgeois as their betrayer, the President as a 
second MacMahon, and the Méline Ministry a3 a 
replica of that De Broglie-De Fourtou Cabinet of 
1877, which, but for the good sense of the French 
electorate, would have brought France to monarchy 
and civil war. 

We may smile at this view of the situation, 
but as English Liberals we cannot look with any 
satisfaction on the Cabinet which has been built 
on the wreck of the Radical hopes. Its chief is the 
prophet, nay, the embodiment, of Protectioniem, and 
has been known as a pronounced Anglophobe. Its 
Foreign Minister is a determined and very able pro- 
moter of all that is most hostile to British interests. 
But we do not attach much weight just now to 
French Anglophobia, especially when the position 
of its exponents is so insecure. It is as Liberals 
more than as Englishmen that we are inclined to 
condemn the new Ministry. Its chief is less of 
a politician than of a wrong-headed economist. 
His colleagues, except M. Hanotaux, are politicians 
of no very great eminence, with Ministerial 
experience for the most part—but in France that is 
not saying much—and of a shade which we may 
loosely call Progressist. It is true that if we search 
among their past declarations—and these, as we 
extract them from the analogue to an English Par- 
liamentary Companion, we may suppose to be the 
deliberate expression of their authors’ opinions—we 
find that a majority of those who are Deputies have 
declared in favour of some sort of income tax, while 
two have specifically advocated a democratic reform 
of the Senate. But M. Méline, though he, too, has 
supported shifting the burden of taxation on to in- 
come—with a reservation, we suppose, in favour of 
customs duties—was the strongest opponent of the 
late Income Tax Bill ; and the Ministry will certainly 
not be revisionist. As for their declaration, with its 
promise of practical reforms and avoidance of “ irri- 
tating and sterile discussions,’’ we know on this side 
of the Channel what such declarations mean. We 
can only suppose that France will drift on, probably 
under a series of short-lived Ministerial combina- 
tions, till the General Election ; that, meanwhile, the 
Socialists will get more and more violent, the well- 
to-do and the Conservative Republicans more and 
more alarmed, and the Revisionist campaign more 
and more acute. 

Of that campaign we think there can be only 
one legitimate issue. The French Constitution, as 
it now stands, positively invites a deadlock. “ Every 
political body,” said Locke, “must move whither 
the greater force carries it, which force’’ [in the 
last resort} “is the consent of the majority ”; but 
the French Constitution professes to be that of a 
State as democratic as Locke’s Contract State was 
in its inception, and yet allows the decision of the 
directly elected exponents of the popular will to 
be nullified by a House elected indirectly and 
renewable by instalments. One is inclined to say to 
the Moderates that the ultimate decision must rest 
somewhere ; that it is reasonable to secure it to the 
most popular of the two Chambers; and that the 
function of a Senate is to aid the popular judgment 
by its wisdom and experience, but not to stifle the 
popular will. Popularly elected it may be—after a 
fashion—but its veto on the real expression of the 
popular will must be suspensive, not absolute. It 
would have been better for the peace of France that 
this should grow up as an understanding, without 
formal revision. But since the Senate has willed 
otherwise, revision must come. 

Whether the peace of France will be ultimately 
endangered it is too soon yet to say. The Socialists 
are sufficiently noisy and threatening to frighten even 
less timid people than the very moderate ‘Moderates ” 








who profess to represent the mass of the French 
propertied classes. Will these classes be scared into 
the support of a Pretender once more? Fortunately, 
all the present Pretenders are more or less incapable, 
though their heirs-presumptive are more promising. 
The Duke of Orleans is an opéra-toujfe hero; but 
both he and Prince Victor Napoleon have younger 
brothers much abler than themselves. But we do 
not at present foresee much support for a Pretender. 
The Republic is still firmly fixed in the affections 
of the great mass of the population, in spite of 
Panama and of Carmaux. The popular agitation is 
noisy, but in volume and effect it is trifling. The 
uproarious meeting at the Tivoli-Vauxhall last 
Saturday, with its sequel in the streets, is a very 
small affair compared even to the Boulangist agita- 
tion. M. Faure is to be violently attacked by the 
Socialists as he has been violently attacked by the 
Reactionaries. But we believe the second attack 
will fail like the first—especially if it is tobe made 
with the same kind of weapons of defamation and 
family scandal. He is certainly not a second 
MacMahon, nor is M. Méline another De Fourtou. 
Indeed, the comparison with 1877 is merely 
ridiculous. The danger now is not that the 
Ministry is perverse, but that it is unstable. 
While France drifts away, alarms may arise ; 
but we have hope in the good sense of 
her people and in their logic. Meanwhile, there is 
nothing that consolidates a party like defeat. The 
Bourgeois Ministry had been approaching, in a way 
that belied expectation, that division of the Chamber 
into definite parties so devoutly wished for by 
Moderates two years ago. The failure of concen- 
tration may rally the Radicals so as to form the 
nucleus of a Progressist party, and give France at 
last something like a definite Opposition. 








FINANCE. 





HE week opened with a general advance in 

prices upon the Steck Exchange, for although 
the fortnightly settlement which began on Saturday 
morning showed a very large account open in Home 
Railway stocks, in other markets there was very 
little increase in business, and money was found to 
be exceedingly abundant. The sentences passed 
upon the Pretoria prisoners, however, caused quite 
a consternation, and prices fell in every department. 
There has since, however, been a general recovery. 
The Transvaal mining industry has notsuffered nearly 
eo much as at one time looked probable. The 
outturn of gold is surprisingly large under the 
circumstances, the supply of native labour is be- 
coming sufficient, and good rains have fallen, so 
that the danger of drought is averted. Altogether, 
the belief is now growing that unless some untoward 
political event occurs, we are about to witness a 
very considerable improvement in business in all 
directions. Trade, in spite of the war scares, has 
steadily improved, and the railway traffic returns 
week by week prove that it is improving even more 
rapidly now. Money is exceedingly abundant, so 
that anyone with good credit can obtain on easy 
terms all the funds requisite for any enterprise he 
wishes to enter into. Over and above all that, first- 
class securities, from Consols down, have become so 
high that investors are looking about for securities 
that will give them a better return. With caution, 
there is, no doubt, an opportunity for very consider- 
able investment in South Africa, Australia, New 
Zealand, and some other of our Colonies and De- 
pendencies; and there is a prospect, likewise, of 
profitable investment in South America, especially 
in Argentina and Chili, now that the danger of war 
is removed. But we would again warn our readers 
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not to be led away by the rather optimist feeling 
prevailing on the Stock Exchange respecting rail- 
ways in the United States. Trade there is still 
exceedingly bad, and there is utter want of con- 
fidence, because of the disorder in the currency, and 
because nobody knows what Congress may do. 

The fortnightly settlement on the Stock Ex- 
change, the usual requirements that spring up at 
the end of every month, and the demand for 
gold for Paris, have all combined to raise rates 
this week. Bankers for some time past have 
been refusing to lend in the hope of raising 
rates, and for the moment they seem to have 
succeeded. For several days this week they have 
got as much as } per cent. for short loans, and some 
firms are quoting } per cent. also for three-months 
bank bills, though no real business has been done at 
so high a figure. Still, the rates of interest and dis- 
count have been higher this week than for a long 
time past. It is very doubtful, however, whether 
the higher level can be maintained. The supply of 
loanable capital is immense, there is little specula- 
tion, prices are low, and though trade is good there is 
not a very great manufacture of new bills. Even if 
rates are kept at the present point, } per cent. 
is so very low a charge that anyone who wishes 
to engage in new enterprise will not be deterred 
from doing so; and therefore if political confidence 
revives there is likely to be a considerable extension 
of business in the early future. The silver market 
remains fairly steady, the price fluctuating a little 
above 3ld. per ounce. There is not very much 
demand, but, on the other hand, there is little 
urgency to sell. The India Council continues to 
dispose of its bills on very satisfactory terms. It 
sold the full 60 lakhs on Wednesday at an average 
slightly over 1s. 2}d. per rupee. During the present 
month the demand for its drafts will probably con- 
tinue, but at the end of the month the slack season 
will set in, and it is reasonable to expect a falling off 
in the demand. Up to the present, however, the 
Council has been far more successful than the most 
sanguine expected six months ago. Trade in India 
is quiet, and the rates of interest and discount are 
tending downwards. But there is known to be a 
very great quantity of cotton held in Bombay for 
higher prices, and it is possible that just before the 
export season ends large sales may create an un- 
expected demand for Council drafts. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDA Y.—There is no need to say much about 
the motion of which Mr. Balfour gave notice 
yesterday. Only bungling of the worst kind could 
make such a motion necessary at this time of the 
year ; and that there has been such bungling is now 
admitted by everybody. The First Lord of the 
Treasury never reads newspapers—so it is said. 
He will do well to maintain this habit if he wishes 
to preserve his peace of mind. But he cannot shut 
out from his mind the consciousness of failure 
which the attitude of his supporters in the House 
of Commons must bring home to him. Some speak 
with pity and some with contempt, but all admit 
that his failure as leader is absolutely unpre- 
cedented. 

The new “ Radical” Committee—chiefly composed 
of gentlemen who are only Radicals by courtesy— 
has not got very far as yet in the attempt to re- 
constitute itself; and last night Liberals were laugh- 
ing at the upshot of the proceedings of the select 
party which met to formulate the programme of the 
new Committee and to proclaim the shibboleth of 
up-to-date Radicalism. It was a difficult task, and 
the failure to complete it was not surprising. One 
is reminded of the old Scotch lady who, having 
attacked the orthodoxy of her minister and having 








been told by him that she seemed to think that 
nobody but herself and her crony John would be 


saved, replied, “I’m no so sure of John!” The new 
Radicals may unite in hating the front Opposition 
bench, but not one of them is sure of the orthodoxy 
of the others upon any other question. 

A new order of knighthood! It has often been 
talked about, and soon after this Ministry came into 
office it was positively stated that Lord Salisbury 
was engaged in formulating proposals on the subject 
for the Queen’s approval. The question is as to the 
nature of this new Order of Victoria. The general 
belief is that it will be regarded as a reward for 
services and merits that have been displayed outside 
the public service. But “the birthday Gazeite” will 
reveal the truth upon that subject. There is no 
publication the appearance of which is being awaited 
more impatiently at the present moment. 

Sunday.—President Kruger’s refusal to come to 
England is a blow to the policy of Mr. Chamberlain 
of which the opponents of that policy will not be 
slow to make use. As a matter of fact, however, 
the Colonial Secretary is not to blame, as some seem 
to suppose, for having publicly given an invitation 
to the Boer President without first ascertaining 
whether such an invitation would be acceptable. 
It was Mr. Kruger himself who first hinted that 
he was ready to come to England to discuss matters 
with Mr. Chamberlain. That he has changed his 
mind is not the fault of Mr. Chamberlain (except 
in the matter of the premature publication of his 
Transvaal despatch), but of the English journalists 
and public men who have been trying so hard during 
the last three months to stir up angry feeling in this 
country towards the Boers. Now that the Reform 
Committee have pleaded guilty one may hope that 
their friends in this country will have the decency 
to desist from their attempts to represent them as 
heroes and martyrs. But the Jingo gang has not 
been beaten yet, and the refusal of President 
Kruger to come to England shows what mischief 
it is capable of doing. 

Monday.—There is great bitterness against Pre- 
sident Kruger this morning in the Tory Press, and 
a disposition is manifest to make Mr. Chamberlain 
responsible for having brought what is described as 
a humiliation upon the English Government. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s diplomatic methods are somewhat 
crude; but it is scarcely fair to regard the out- 
come of his invitation to the Boer President as a 
personal repulse for himself. Still, the pressure 
already brought to bear upon the Colonial Secretary 
by the Jingoes will now be accentuated. 

Liberals are very indignant at the suggestion 
that two nights ought to suffice for the second 
reading debate of the Landlords’ Relief Bill. Con- 
sidering the very serious nature of that measure, 
and the extent to which it robs the poor in order 
to pay the rich, no one can regard a prolonged 
debate upon the second reading as unreasonable. 
Of course, if the Speaker gives the closure when- 
ever it is asked for, Mr. Balfour will be able to bring 
the debate to an end on Wednesday. But such a 
step, whilst distinctly unjust to the Opposition, will 
do no good to the Bill or the Government. Mr. 
Balfour, if he were wise, would let the main battle 
on the measure be fought out without restraint. 

People are laughing at one of those “ lobby inci- 
dents” which are often so much more amusing and 
characteristic than doings in the House itself. It 
seems that there is a certain new Tory member 
whose bumptiousness has given offence on his own 
side of the House, and who can hardly be regarded 
as one of the more popular persons in Parliament. 
This gentleman, discussing a small point of procedure 
with another Tory member, explained that it would 
be settled in such-and-such a manner. “I know it 
will be so because I have talked with Arthur and 
Michael on the subject.” “ Arthur and Michael!” 
inquired Tory No. 2—an old member, “of whom 
are you speaking?” “ Why, of Balfour and Hicks- 
Beach, of course. I always like to go to head- 
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quarters,” responded the novice. ‘ So doI,” retorted 


Tory No. 2; “but J always go to Bob!” “Bob! 
Who is Bob?” “Why, Salisbury, of course,” said 
the veteran triumphantly, as he left his interlocutor 
to digest as best he could the lesson in Parliamentary 
etiquette he had received. 

Tuesday.—Of course Mr. Balfour got his own 
way last night with regard to the time of the 
House. A year ago nobody protested more 
vehemently than he did against the action of 
Ministers in seizing the time that belongs by right 
to private members. But all that is changed now. 
The two noticeable incidents in the debate on pro- 
cedure last night were the ostentatious championship 
of Mr. Balfour by Mr. Redmond, and the extreme 
vehemence with which the First Lord of the Treasury 
declared the fixed determination of the Government 
to pass both the Education Bill and the Rates Bill 
during the present session. The latter point was 
evidently meant for the benefit of those Tories who 
do not wholly approve of the Government policy 
with regard to schools and rates. As for Mr. John 
Redmond, he seems to have joined Mr. Tom Mann 
as one of the unofficial agents of the Tory party. It 
is a bad sign of the times when alliances like that 
between the Parnellites and the Tories come into 
existence. For the moment, however, the Irish 
members, by their unfortunate domestic dissensions, 
are reduced to something like impotence. 

Poor Mr. Chaplin! His fury against Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre yesterday was positively comic. Mr. Lefevre 
knows more, probably, than anybody else about the 
rating question, and especially the question of agri- 
cultural rating. He is a very able writer, and knows 
how to put his case most effectively. In his letter 
to the papers yesterday he succeeded in inflicting 
irreparable damage upon Mr. Chaplin's case. There- 
upon that gentleman, swelling with wounded pride, 
and almost majestic in his wrath, delivered himself 
of a speech of the forcible-feeble kind, in which he 
tried to make up for the weakness of his argument 
by the bitterness of his invective. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre 
has no longer the advantage of a seat in the House, 
but he can still wield his pen, and it will surprise his 
friends if he allows Mr. Chaplin to escape without a 
severe castigation. 

Wednesday.—A great sensation last night when 
the news of the sentence passed upon the leaders of 
the Johannesburg Reform Committee became known. 
There was, however, a universal feeling that the 
sentence was a demonstration and nothing more; so 
that the horror which the first news excited very 
quickly died away. Nevertheless, as time passed, a 
strong sentiment of irritation began to spring up 
even among those who have been most wishful to 
see justice done to the Boers. Nothing that the 
men who were sentenced yesterday have done 
justifies the monstrous sentence passed upon them— 
or, at least, would have justified that sentence any- 
where outside of Russia. No doubt the Transvaal 
Government are not responsible for the sentence; 
but it will be made an excuse for another display of 
President Kruger’s magnanimity, and it is quite 
clear that English people are becoming rather 
sensitive on this point. They have gladly recog- 
nised Kruger’s good sense and moderation in 
dealing with his opponents up to the present 
point; but tiey feel angry at the thought that 
he once more has it in his power, owing to the 
action of the Court of the Transvaal, to make a 
great display of his clemency, and to get some 
return for it in the shape of concessions from the 
English Government. The whole business is most 
unfortunate; and the worst of it is that this new 
phase will distinctly weaken the party in England 
which wishes to see full justice done to the Boers 
and a friendly settlement arrived at, whilst it will 
strengthen the Jingoes, who really want nothing less 
than war. 

In the meantime Mr. Chamberlain’s methods (as 
opposed to his intentions, the excellence of which 
is indisputable) come in for a good deal of rather 





severe criticism. He fell into a hideous blunder last 
week when he talked of the corruption of the Trans- 
vaal Administration ; for though he spoke the truth, 
he spoke it at the wrong moment and in the wrong 
way. Yesterday he made another mistake when he 
read to the House, along with the announcement of 
the death sentence, his telegram to President Kruger 
calling for a commutation of that sentence. He was 
bound to send such a telegram; but common dis- 
cretion ought to have taught him that he was 
equally bound not to read his very words to the 
House of Commons before they could have become 
known in the Transvaal. Lord Rosebery, in his 
speech at Rochdale—a speech which has delighted 
Liberals generally both by its tone of sturdy and 
robust Liberalism and its intellectual brilliancy— 
rapped Mr. Chamberlain very smartly over the 
knuckles for his errors in diplomatic usage, and gave 
him some good advice, which the Colonial Secretary is 
certain to resent with scorn. Butif he were wise, Mr. 
Chamberlain would not refuse to listen to words of 
counsel, even though they come from a quarter that 
he does not regard as being altogether friendly. 
His position is by no means a secure one at present, 
and if any catastrophe were to occur in the Trans- 
vaal he would find himself overwhelmed by a storm 
of anger among those who profess to be his greatest 
admirers. 

I observe, by the way, that the Times omits from 
its report of Lord Rosebery’s speech the very telling 
quotation which he made from one of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s speeches in the old days on the Education Act. 
I can hardly suppose that the omission was inten- 
tional, though I can well understand that Mr. 
Chamberlain would be only too happy if his friends 
in the Press would consent to omit for the future 
all quotations from his old utterances contained in the 
speeches of his present opponents. 

As I anticipated, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre has made 
short work of Mr. Chaplin, who must be rather sorry 
now that he lost his temper on Monday night, and 
was betrayed into making certain wholly unfounded 
charges against the late President of the Local 
Government Board. 

Thursday.—Primroses were conspicuous in the 
West End yesterday afternoon, to the surprise of 
those of us who imagined that Primrose Day was 
past. But the occasion of the display was the holding 
of the annual meeting of the League at Covent 
Garden Theatre. The entertainment there was 
decidedly theatrical, and Lord Salisbury’s speech 
was certainly not up to the mark. His references to 
Armenia would have been considered flippant and 
vulgar if they had been made by anybody else. 
But allowances must be made for the awkwardness 
of his position. He was surrounded by “ primrose 
dames” of every degree, and he had to speak as though 
he were not conscious that the great imposture of the 
Berlin Treaty—the imposture on which the cult of 
the primrose is founded—had not been exposed. So 
the man who shares with Lord Beaconsfield the in- 
famy of having delivered the Armenians over to the 
torturers, and Turkey over to Russia, had to make 
bad jokes about the Sultan and the crimes which 
appeared to have aroused even Tory horror a few 
months ago. 

The Prime Minister seems in better health than 
he did earlier in the year; but in the innermost 
circles one still hears whispers as to an impending 
change in his position. I do not pretend to know 
what foundations there may be for these whispers 
and rumours. When I referred to them last week 
I expressly refrained from stating them as matters 
of fact. But whatever may be Lord Salisbury’s 
intentions, it is indisputably true that there are 
many rumours current regarding them at present, 
and that those which prevail in the most authori- 
tative quarters are of the nature I indicated a week 
ago. 

The secret of the Royal Victoria Order is out to- 
day. The announcement that the Queen yesterday 
conferred the Grand Cross upon the Prefect of the 
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Maritime Alps, the Knight-Commandership on the 
Mayor of Nice, and the Companionship upon a police 
official, clearly indicates the character of this new 
distinction. Continental Sovereigns, as we know, 
are in the habit of rewarding the services rendered 
to them by officials of this description, by conferring 
upon them decorations which are none the less 
decorative because they belong to an inferior order 
of knighthood. Hitherto the English Sovereign has 
abstained from this practice; but now, with the 
Royal Victoria Order at her command, she possesses 
the means of copying the example of her fellow- 
Sovereigns abroad. 

Friday.—The papers contain plenty of news this 
morning. To begin with, the telegrams laid before 
the Court at Pretoria, and now transmitted to this 
country, are simply astounding. They prove only 
too clearly the complicity of outsiders in the 
Johannesburg revolt, and they ought unquestion- 
ably to be followed by the revocation of the 
charter of the South African Company. They will 
produce a tremendous effect upon the public opinion 
of Europe, and ought to silence for ever the advo- 
cates of the African “ring.” Next, the proceedings 
in the two Houses last night were not favour- 
able to the Government. In the House of Lords 
the ridiculous London Water Bill was pulverised 
by Lord Rosebery, with the hearty approval of 
most of his opponents. In the House of Commons 
Ministers had been compelled to yield ;to the demon- 
strations of the town Tories and to make their 
iniquitous Bill for robbing the town in order to pay 
the landlords a temporary measure only. It is true 
that their servile majority backed them up by their 
votes in the Lobby ; but their defeat at the meeting 
of their own supporters was none the less a severe 
one, Finally, we have Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s resig- 
nation of the chairmanship of the Committee on 
Agriculture as the direct result of the discreditable 
conduct of Mr. Chaplin in prostituting that Com- 
mission to mere party purposes. Altogether, 
Ministers cannot have been very happy when they 
read their newspapers this morning. 








WHY THE MATABELE REVOLTED. 
ee oe eed 

T is now, we hope, pretty generally recognised 

that the Zulu War of 1879-80 was a wrong 
necessitated by another wrong; that it was forced 
on an unwilling people, only anxious to remain at 
peace with us, in consequence of the unjust annexa- 
tion of the Transvaal. Most of us now admit that 
stroke of policy to have been, at the least, a blunder ; 
though there are still to be found those who deplore 
the tardy act of reparation which, when better 
counsels prevailed, was all that was left to us, and 
which could not undo the hopeless complication 
wrought in Zulu affairs. Our concern at present is 
not with these. But it is our concern just now to 
point out that the British nation is on the eve of 
another great wrong to a native race, and that it is 
not yet too late to prevent it. 

That Chartered Companies have been among the 
great mistakes of the latter age few, at this time of 
day, will be found to dispute. The British South 
Africa Company has, so far, been principally engaged 
in creating difficulties for the Imperial Government 
to solve, and has succeeded in adding more than one 
black page to our debit account with the aboriginal 
races. It will be apparent to every impartial ob- 
server that, when the gold mines of Mashonaland 
failed to gratify the extravagant hopes built on 
them, the Directors began to turn their eyes upon 
the country of the Matabele, where it was thought 
that the real Eldorado lay. Lobengula—whose 
“atrocities” were probably no worse than those 
which do not prevent historians from calling Char- 
lemagne a great ruler, and certainly no worse than 
the proceedings, for example, of the too-notorious 
Captain Lendy—was painted as black as possible in 





order to justify the quarrel to be picked with him. 
When Matabeleland, likewise, proved less profitable 
than was expected, a last hope for the now desperate 
fortunes of the Company lay in the certainly not 
hypothetical quartz-reefs of the Rand. Hence the 
coup that failed so conspicuously at the end of last 
year. Had it succeeded, it is hard to guess what 
would have been the next step. Possibly the 
originator counted on the Jingo sentiment being 
strong enough in the British public to force the 
Imperial Government into recognising and following 
up the most openly flagrant breach of international 
law perpetrated this century; or, failing that, he 
may have counted on a following strong enough to 
make possible an African Dictatorship, with visions 
of empire in the distance. But all this is by the 
way. Our present business is with the Matabele. 

The Daily Chronicle for April 2nd contains an 
important interview with the Rev. C. D. Helm, a 
missionary who has recently returned to England, 
after working for twenty years among the Mata- 
bele. His evidence reads like that of a sincere and 
straightforward man who knows what he is talking 
about, and is evidently actuated by no undue animus 
against the Chartered Company. Perhaps the state- 
ment that “as a whole, and except in a few minor 
details, the native condition has been greatly 
improved” under their régime, has been partly— 
in a sense—put into his mouth by the interviewer ; 
but, at any rate, it serves to show that his aim was 
not to vilify the Company or its agents. This is 
what he says: 


difficult to say to what the present revolt is 
attributable. suppose, however, that it was partly owing to 
diseatisfaction on the cattle question. I will explain what I 
mean. All along the natives have felt strongly the Chartered 
Company taking their cattle, and it was arranged at the end of 
last year that the Company should take 45 per cent. of all the 
cattle remaining in the country and leave the rest absolutely to 
the natives.” 


“Tt is ve 


The plea on which this wholesale seizure was 
carried out seems to have been that, as succeeding to 
Lobengula’s power and position, the Company were 
entitled to assume possession of the chief's (i.e. the 
national) property. Such a seizure, coming nearly 
two years after the conquest of the country, could 
scarcely fail to appear to the Matabele (who might 
conceivably have understood its being carried out 
at once) in the light of an arbitrary act of injustice. 

When it is remembered how the locusts have 
during the past year devastated the whole of South 
Africa, and that the rains during the past season 
have been exceptionally scanty, it will be seen 
that the loss of nearly half their cattle would be a 
serious one to the natives. Later on in the course 
of the same interview, Mr. Helm says: “I cannot 
imagine what the Matabele will do for food, as their 
crops” (such as may have survived the locusts and 
the drought) “are not ripe till May. They will, 
however, have their cattle.” 

Recent events, however, tend to throw doubt on 
the consolation contained in the last sentence. The 
measures adopted by the authorities for stamping 
out the rinderpest have been depriving the unhappy 
Matabele of their last resource. Even were it quite 
certain that such measures would be efficacious, a 
wise Government would use the utmost caution in 
introducing them among a famine-stricken and 
exasperated population, very unlikely to under- 
stand their scope and necessity. Above all, it 
would hesitate before entrusting their execution 
to the hands of rough and ready, if not ill- 
intentioned, pioneers, few of whom would be likely 
to consider the feelings of the cattle-owners in carry- 
ing out their task. 

But it is more than doubtful whether such 
slashing quarantine regulations could succeed in 
doing much good from any point of view. The 
disease against which they were directed seems to 
have first attracted any considerable degree of 
attention some few years ago, when it attacked the 
wild game in East Africa and gradually spread 
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southwards and eastwards across the continent. 
The writer heard, in June, 1893, that it had, shortly 
before, been raging among the buffaloes in German 
East Africa. Subsequently (in April, 1894, if I 
remember rightly) Mr. Crawshay, of the B.C. A. 
Administration, told me that the lions in the neigh- 
bourhood of Nyasa had of late taken to man-eating, in 
consequence of the wholesale dying off of the game 
from disease. In a region open to the north (for 
even if the Zambezi constituted a sufficient barrier 
against other game, it could always be crossed by the 
water-buck) and roamed over by vast numbers of 
the countless varieties of antelopes, by zebras, 
buffaloes and other animals, it is simply futile to 
think of extirpating the plague by the slaughter of 
domestic cattle. Were it possible to isolate the 
herds of a certain region, it might be possible to 
save them by killing the infected animals, but in 
Charterland, with its vast rolling veldt stretching 
away to the Zambezi, there is no such possibility. 

Another point must be considered if we would 
try to realise the case from the Matabele point of 
view. The acts of violence which were held to con- 
stitute an outbreak of hostilities were much more 
probably “sporadic murders,” private revenges, at- 
tempts at “ wild justice” provoked—Mr. Helm may 
help us to imagine how. “I am inclined to believe,” 
he says, “ that the treatment received from certain 
irresponsible whites was to a larger degree” (than 
the seizure of the cattle) the cause of the rising. He 
admits that the Chartered Company had, in many 
cases, no power to control the actions of their 
subordinate officials, and that he has “ known several 
eases of needless brutality towards the natives.” 
The one example he gives is quite sufficient— 


“Last August or September, for instance, a white trader in 
one of the western districts thought one of his ‘ boys’ intended 
to murder him. He had no proof of this, but he captared another 
‘boy,’ thrashed him almost to death, cut off one of his ears, 
and tied him to a cart-wheel. This happened to be found ont, 
and the white was severely punished. In such cases it is very 
difficult to get evidence that will convict the offender, and, con- 
sequently, for one offence brought home, perhaps half a dozen 
remain undiscovered.” 


The italics are ours. 

Under these circumstances we may take it as 
pretty certain that the Matabele, though goaded into 
hostilities, are not eager for a real war with England. 
An attentive reader, and one capable of sifting the 
details of the newspaper reports, gathers the 
impression that such fighting as has already taken 
place has been chiefly provoked by the excursions of 
armed patrols. We have so far not received news that 
the retreat of the women and children to Mafeking 
has been cut off—and this would surely have taken 
place had serious hostilities been intended, and the 
enemy been present in such numbers as the somewhat 
conflicting reports would lead one to believe. More 
thanone missionary has already arrived at Bulawayo, 
with a detachment of “friendlies.” If a man whom 
they know and could trust were sent to treat with 
them, armed with full powers from the Imperial 
Government, it is our firm conviction that no troops 
would be needed—the whole Matabele nation would 
“come in” as those isolated “ friendlies” have done, 
and be perfectly willing to make peace. 

Young military men, eager to distinguish them- 
selves in action, can scarcely be expected to refrain 
from doing all they can to promote the possibilities 
of that action—and there are many reasons for 
regretting the despatch of Sir F. Carrington to 
South Africa. And at the same time—while we 
would not say a word to lighten the load on the 
national conscience in the matter of the Armenians 
—it is a question whether a Matabele Relief Fund is 
not even a more pressing duty than the Armenian, 
both because the distress in Charterland has been 
directly and not indirectly caused by us, and because 
it is calculated to do more good than can be expected 
of that mer ) palliative to the horrible complications 


in the East. A. WERNER. 


MR. MORLEY AND THE PRESS. 





T was characteristic of Mr. Morley to remind the 
Fourth Estate after dinner that, great as its 
influence is, it is not the commanding organ of 
public opinion in this country. Mr. Morley has been 
a journalist and a Cabinet Minister. When he was 
engaged upon that leading article in which he was 
disturbed by a summons from Mr. Gladstone, he 
exercised no small authority ; but when he became a 
prominent member of the Government he was more 
formidable than a leader writer. Perhaps the 
suggestion which Mr. Morley combated, that Parlia- 
ment is a fading power, does not apply to Ministries. 
It is often argued that while the authority of the 
House of Commons declines, the authority of the 
Cabinet increases, until the Ministry of the day and 
the Press may be said to divide the supremacy 
between them. Mr. Morley did not discuss that 
proposition at the Press Club dinner. He was 
anxious that the journalists should entertain no 
overweening sense of their own importance, that 
they should not treat the House of Commons 
as a crumbling fetish, nor suppose that the finest. 
editorial wisdom dominates the minds of the people 
in the choice of their representatives. Does not the 
most powerful journal in a particular district often 
preach in vain to the majority of the local electors ? 
It espouses one cause, and they vote for another—a 
phenomenon cited by Mr. Morley to show that the 
House of Commons is made up of forces which 
journalism cannot control. He might have expanded 
the illustration by adducing well-known cases in 
which the leading journals in the country have 
taken one side, and a wave of popular feeling 
has brought the other uppermost in the councils of 
the nation. This fact alone sustains Mr. Morley’s. 
protest against that “morbid” talk of Parlia- 
mentary degeneracy which hints that the country 
will presently abolish the House of Commons, and 
appoint a set of men to manage its affairs without 
debate. It has been seriously contended that a 
Cabinet might administer the public business with 
no other correctives than oratory on the platform 
and leading articles. Ministers might print their 
Bills, and have them discussed in the Press, with 
far greater advantage and much less expenditure 
of time and trouble than attach to debates in 
Committee. There is something grotesque in the 
idea that it is easier and more effectual to discuss 
the policy of the Government day by day in the 
newspapers than upon the floor of the House; 
yet this fantasy is cherished by some journalists 
who tell us that the Commons are an unwieldy 
body, whose existence is prolonged beyond its 
utility by the mere catch-phrases of democracy. 
The power of the Press is very great, but it is 
distributed amongst so many interests that to com- 
pare it with such a definite representation of popular 
will as the House of Commons is like comparing the 
wandering sea with an army in the field. Who can 
co-ordinate the readers of a newspaper into a solid 
phalanx of opinion? Who can say how many of 
them share the views of national affairs which it 
expounds every morning? The majority of electors 
may be influenced by a variety of motives, but they 
do give the candidate elected something like a definite 
mandate. He can say in the House, for a time at all 
events, that he was returned to support a particular 
policy. But how is the editor of a newspaper to tell 
to which department of his admirably compiled 
information he owes the bulk of his subscribers? 
Some may buy his sheet for the reports of May 
Meetings, others for the “fixtures” and “finals” 
which Mr. Morley does not appreciate, others, again, 
for mere personal gossip. When the editor reflects 
with pride upon his “ largest circulation,” how much 
of it does he ascribe to patriotism and how much 
to football? In the discharge of most complex 


functions the daily Press deserves the high tribute 
paid by a man who is no flatterer; but it were well 
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by considering how far the Press is a stupendous 
organisation of unprofitable curiosity. Gibes which 
are flung by journalists at the Commons, at their 
loquacity, their devotion to empty forms, and the futile 
wrangling of party spirit, are too like the proverbial 
missiles from glass houses. Our legislators do spend 
an unconscionable time over small beer; but let us 
remember the space which is given by the news- 
papers to the satisfaction of the least elevated 
cravings for excitement. If ever the Parliamentary 
machine should become obsolete, it will scarcely be 
supplanted by asystem of government which cannot 
exist without “all the winners.” 

Mr. Morley’s faith in Parliament is not without 
its pathos, for there is much in a popular assembly 
that does not accord with his early training. A man 
of letters whose fine literary taste is constantly 
offended by the Parliamentary ‘vernacular, a jour- 
nalist whose habit of selection and compression is in 
marked contrast to that loose and formless rhet- 
oric that surges around him, needs to be sustained 
by filial devotion to the Mother of Parliaments. A 
speaker who demands close attention because he 
never uses an unnecessary word is a solitary portent 
in the House of Commons. But Mr. Morley’s standard 
of diction, his symmetry of thought and expression, 
might prove a cross to many of the journalists who 
are proud to remember that he was once a pressman. 
They may be comforted somewhat by his assurance 
that, despite the “fixtures” and “ finals,” with 
English to match, the proportion of literature in 
the journalism of this country is not insignificant. 
Even in the “fifty columns of news” from which 
Mr. Morley shrinks there is still a function for 
simple, accurate, lucid writing. Froude used to 
say that he was unconscious of any particular 
style in his work. It was the unconsciousness 
of strength and dexterity; and if the same 
quality is not universal in journalism  to- 
day, there is, as Mr. Morley said, in forgotten 
files of newspapers an abundance of literary 
merit. We have still, no doubt, to struggle with 
the fallacy that literature in journalism is some- 
thing too bright and good for human nature's daily 
reading; but that is partly due to the cosmetics 
which some of the younger practitioners 
of the literary art insist upon applying to the 
language. There is no reason why newspapers 
should not be written with vigour, accuracy, and 
grace, always excepting the “ fixtures’ and “ finals,” 
which need a special jargon to be understanded of 
their students. Mr. Meredith has, indeed, shown us 
how the technical terms of the prize-ring may be 
translated into literature; but that is a feat impos- 
sible to smaller artists. We might feel more assured 
that the historians of race-meetings will not 
eventually remodel our tongue, if the simple rules of 
English prose composition had an equal importance 
in all public schools and Universities with classics 
and mathematics. 








THE NEW GALLERY. 





HERE is no sign this year that the New Gallery 
has lost any of its popularity with painters, and 

so long as it continues to represent so well all the 
various schools of British painting, there is 
no fear that it will lose its popularity with the 
public. Its few cool rooms contrast as favourably 
as ever with the interminable galleries of Burlington 
House. Its catholicity is as remarkable as ever, 
and it gives a peculiar interest to any exhibition to 
find work representative of almost every school of 
English art—from the Academy to the New 
English Art Club, from the British Artists to the 
old Water-Colour Society—gathered together on 
its walls. Sir Edward Burne-Jones and Mr. 
Watts as usual head the list of the con- 
tributors, and though neither perhaps has quite 
touched his highest point, each is represented by 








some fine and characteristic work. Mr. Watts’s 
picture of “ Time, Death, and Judgment” is almost 
as magnificent in colouring as anything that he has 
ever done, and there is a wonderful air of mysticism 
about it. The allegorical figure of “ Earth,” with 
its somewhat coarse exuberance, is hardly so success- 
ful; and of the two companion pictures of Adam 
and Eve before and after the “ Fall,’ it can only 
be said that while the former is a beautiful study 
of colour, the latter is as ugly as it is, no doubt, 
meant to be. Sir E. Burne-Jones has two large and 
poetical pictures—a smooth, fair figure of “ Aurora,” 
coming “ dancing from the East,” and a character- 
istic study, “ The Dream of Launcelot at the Chapel 
of the San Grael,” skilfully conveying, with its 
delicate, sombre tones of grey and blue, the touch 
of weirdness that the subject needs. Mr. Alma- 
Tadema and Mr. Boughton—among whose contri- 
butions a charming figure entitled “‘ Rosemary” 
appears—Mr. Briton Riviere, Mr. Colin Hunter, and 
others, help Mr. Watts to represent the Academ- 
icians, and Mr. Riviere’s picture of “An Old-World 
Wanderer” stands out with a certain singular 
picturesqueness from the walls. 

But, in spite of these well-known names, we 
venture to think that the chief glory of the 
exhibition lies in the landscapes which it has to 
show. Mr. Alfred Parsons’ splendid picture of the 
golden uplands of the Cotswolds, with its glowing 
sky and glowing fields, is as fine in its rich and 
mellow colouring as any landscape that we have 
lately seen, and fully equal, if not superior, to 
anything that he has yet produced. It is distinctly 
the picture of the exhibition. In a very different 
style Mr. Bernard Priestman’s view of a thunder- 
storm rolling over Wharfedale is strikingly impres- 
sive. Mr. Alfred East has a beautiful study of a still 
farmhouse in the grey of eveningtide ; Mr. Aumonier 
has a charming pastoral called “ Rest,” full of soft 
tones and rural tranquillity. Mr. Moffat Lindner’s 
* Autumn ” conveys the right impression, even if the , 
colour is less effective; and Mr. Adrian Stokes’ clever- 
ness is unmistakable, whatever may be thought of his 
style, in the brilliant landscape which he calls “ Be- 
hind the Dunes.” Mr. Albert Goodwin also has an 
excellent picture of “ Venice,” and Mr. Padyetts an 
admirable study of “ A Dutch Village”; while Mr. 
M‘Whirter's “ Highland Cattle,” and the charming 
colour of the bit of river scenery which Mr. Thorne 
Waite has chosen as his subject, are only some 
among the many landscapes, which, in spite of vary- 
ing merit, keep the average of landscape painting 
in the Gallery very high. 

The portraits perhaps, with a few exceptions, 
are hardly so striking as they have been in years 
gone by. Mr. Richmond has a portrait of Miss 
Gertrude Lewis in a rather pale but charming style. 
Mr. Shannon has two remarkable portraits, both 
clever and distinguished, but one, namely that of 
Lady Mappin, decidedly the more agreeable of the 
two. Mr. Sargent’s portrait of Countess Clary 
Aldringen is as lifelike and animated as any that he 
has done, but in its attitude it somewhat recalls an 
earlier triumph, and it does not somehow please one 
so completely as its ability alone would entitle it to 
do. Mr. Herkomer’s study of Mrs. Rennell Rodd, in 
poetical brown tints, is an attractive piece of work. 
Mr. Philip Burne-Jones contributes a clever portrait 
of Mrs. Beerbohm Tree. Among politicians, Mr. 
Sydney Hall has painted Mr. Arthur Balfour and 
the Duke of Argyll, but in the former portrait he 
has surely exaggerated Mr. Balfour’s weight of 
trouble and responsibility, and in the latter, which 
is the more successful picture, he has certainly not 
softened the native ferocity of the Duke of Argyll. 
Mr. Hardy, the eminent novelist, Sir Henry Poland, 
the eminent lawyer, Mr. W. H. Myers—a capital 
likeness by Mr. William Wontner — Cardinal 
Manning, Mr. Barrie, and other notabilities also 
appear upon the walls, and Mr. Onslow Ford’s 
marble bust of Mr. Alma-Tadema occupies a con- 
spicuous place in the sculpture of the year. 
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Among the miscellaneous pictures some fail to 
attract us,and here and there are specimens of crude 
colour or attenuated form which recall a fashion in 
art that will probably never altogether pass away ; 
but there are an unusual number of pieces remark- 
able for brilliancy of colour — brilliancy so well 
designed and so effective as to compensate for 
some weak spots. Mr. Walter Crane’s “ The Rain- 
bow and the Wave” is, from this point of view, 
singularly successful. So, too, is Mr. J. D. Batten’s 
picture of “St. George” and Mr. Herbert Olivier’s 
allegorical group entitled “The Garden of Chances.” 
Mr. John Collier has a very clever picture of 
two women talking in the firelight, named 
“4 am.” Lady Butler has a group of Egyptian 
cavalry horses, Mr. J. T. Nettleship a char- 
acteristic study of lions, and Mr. Wontner a very 
charming picture of a girl, called “ Enid,” equally 
beautiful in colouring and in face. Mrs. H. M. Stan- 
ley contributes a clever little picture of a street-arab 
brought up for “His First Offence”; Miss Hilda 
Montalba sends one or two Italian water-colours ; 
and among other ladies’ pictures, those of Miss Mary 
Gow stand out conspicuous for delicacy of workman- 
ship and quiet distinction of style. There are many 
other pictures by Mr. Halle, Mr. Stott, Mr. Napier 
Hemy, Mr. Maccallum, and others, which we should 
like to mention here; but the catalogue of merit 
would become too long. Regarded as a whole, the 
exhibition is certainly one of exceptional interest, 
and the directors of the Gallery have no reason to 
fear the inevitable comparison between this year’s 
display and those that went before. 








THE DRAMA, 





“ Mary PENNINGTON, SPINSTER "—“ THE GEISHA ”— 
FARCES. 


K there is just now a dearth of good ingénues 
on the London stage (probably because that 
particular type of young woman is disappearing 
not only from the drama but from life itself), one is 
glad to welcome a débutante like Miss Mary Jerrold, 
who in Mr. W. R. Walkes’s comedy, Mary Penning- 
ton, Spinster, at the St. James’s, the other afternoon, 
showed herself possessed of all the qualities required 
in a perfect ingénue. In the first place, she has 
youth and genuine freshness, in which at any rate 
she is luckier than the foremost actress in this 
line, Mile. Reichemberg, of the Comédie Francaise, 
who has, if I mistake not, been an ingénue for 
these thirty years past. And then Miss Jerrold 
has what so many ingénues, despite their name, 
have not—an air of real ingenuousness. She was 
lucky in having a very pretty little part to play— 
that of a bookish little maiden, a Miranda from 
Newnham who endeavours to teach her Ferdinand 
the mysteries of the Differential Calculus and John 
Stuart Mill. But Ferdinand’s head is thick, and his 
talk is of “records” and the Grand National and 
(though his French will hardly run to that) of the 
joie de vivre, ohé, ohé, and in the end it is he who 
converts his little bluestocking to more frivolous 
views of life. I fear they will not have a very 
happy wedded life of it, this pair, when the lady 
finds out that something else is required in the 
husband of a clever woman than a good seat 
in the saddle and a playful way of alluding to 
Mill as a “johnnie.” But in Mr. Walkes’s play 
we only saw the love-making, and the scenes be- 
tween Miss Jerrold and Mr. Sydney Brough were 
very pleasant indeed. They were written, too, with 
a lightness of touch which suggests that Mr. Walkes 
ought to try his hand at purely comic work. In 
Mary Pennington, Spinster, he presents himself as 
something more than a comic writer, as a thinker, a 
critic of life; and I do not find his thought very 








profound or his criticism very searching. Virtually, 
his moral is this: that women should not bother 
their pretty little heads with ideas, but take the 
world as they find it, and get married as soon as 
may be to some honest man who will do their think- 
ing for them. Dramatists have been teaching this 
sort of lesson ever since the world was—at any 
rate until the advent of Ibsen and Dumas fils—and 
it would be unfair to find fault with Mr. Walkes 
for doing what Moliére did just because 
Moliére happened to do it better. So, if Mr. 
Walkes were old-fashioned in his thinking only, I 
should not complain; but, unfortunately, he is old- 
fashioned in his craftsmanship as well. The mis- 
understanding through which Mary Pennington is 
separated from her lover is one of those bad stage- 
conventions which assume the postulate that people 
always obstinately hold their tongues at the very 
moment when they ought to speakout. Another stage- 
convention which Mr. Walkes uses, and even abuses, is 
the prosy old family physician who is always relating 
to the company the events of their own lives in the 
form of an apologue—“ there was once a fairy-prince 
who, etc. etc.” A more tiresome old gentleman than 
Mary Pennington’s medical adviser I do not re- 
member to have seen on the stage; and even Mr. 
Cyril Maude, generally so adroit in making capital 
out of garrulous senility, could do nothing with the 
part. Miss Kate Rorke was very sweet as the 
pluckly little mill-owner with views on the labour 
question, on the higher education, and, indeed, on 
every subject under the sun—until, as the French 
say, her heart speaks. Mr. Frank Fenton, who 
played the blameless engineer for whom the lady’s 
heart spoke, is a personable gentleman, who acts 
intelligently, but has one marked weakness—a 
tendency to deliver modern English prose in a sort 
of rhythmic chant. Now, when Figaro remarked 
that “ what is too silly to be said may be surg,” he 
was not referring to dialogue like Mr. Walkes’s, 
which, if not brilliant, is certainly not silly. Miss 
Olga Brandon played with no little tact the repulsive 
part of a woman who flings herself at the head of a 
man who will have none of her. How the widow 
thought to gain the gentleman's affection by tra- 
ducing him to the woman he actually did love, I 
cannot quite understand ; but, then, as Miss Juliette 
Nesville sings in The Geisha— 


a 


. . » « amour, l’amonur, l’amour, 
L’amour ne raisonne pas.” 


It is a very piquant and distinguished entertain- 
ment, this Geisha at Daly’s Theatre, notwithstanding 
that it is by the same authors as the intolerably dull 
and vulgar Artist's Model ; for, this time, Mr. “Owen 
Hall” has been able to tell an intelligible story, and 
Mr. Harry Greenbank’s “ lyrics” are something better 
than doggerel. The greatest share of the credit, 
however, for what is an undoubted success must go 
to Mr. Sydney Jones, the composer, whose music is 
light and exhilarating without being “ music-hally,” 
and to Mr. George Edwardes, who has given the 
piece a “ mounting ” at once lavish and tasteful. As 
we all, thanks to Mr. Henry Norman, M. Pierre Loti, 
and other literary globe-trotters, are now supposed 
to know Japan “like our own pockets,” one is not 
surprised to find the “ book” liberally besprinkled 
with kimonos and samisens and kotos, and other 
fragments 


“Of the language of Jappy-Jap-Jappy.” 


Miss Letty Lind, whose voice is improving and whose 
singing diction would delight M. Sarcey, has a capital 
part as a pranksome little English maiden disguised 
as a geisha, and her dancing is what it has been for 
some time—the cleverest thing of its kind on the 
English stage. Miss Marie Tempest and Mr. Hayden 
Coffin, Miss Juliette Nesville and Mr. Harry Monk- 
house are as usual, and will, I doubt not, be more 
their usual selves than ever before the play has run 
many nights. An eccentric actor and grotesque 
dancer, Mr. Huntley Wright, deserves to be singled 
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out for mention from the rest of the cast—a good 
cast, all round, always excepting the bevy of young 
ladies who figure in this piece, as they figured in 
its two predecessors, the Artist's Model and The 
Gaiety Girl, solely on the strength of their personal 
appearance. These young ladies cannot act or 
speak or walk the stage. They simply hide and 
impede the competent performers. Couldn’t they 
be penned up in the background somewhere? Or 
accommodated with seats (and ices and sweetmeats, 
and the latest thing in toy-fans) “in front”? Any- 
thing, anything, to get them out of the way of the 
real actors and actresses. 

Between two farces produced this week, The New 
Baby from the German (Royalty) and A Night Out 
from the French (Vaudeville), there is not much to 
choose, so far as coarseness of tone is concerned ; but 
there is this all-important difference, that the French 
piece, despite its indelicacy, keeps the spectator in 
one long convulsion of laughter, while the German 
piece—well, does not. Perhaps the most noteworthy 
thing about the French farce is the ingenuity with 
which the authors, M. Georges Feydeau and Maurice 
Desvalliéres, have contrived to keep up the interest 
in the third act after the frenzied fun of the second. 
Just when the experienced playgoer is expecting 
the usual “clearing up” scene, the series of lame 
excuses for the previous night’s misdoings, and so on, 
he is presented with a new and lively situation in 
the turning of the tables by the accused (and really 
guilty) parties upon the stern accusers. As is usual 
in farces, the men get the best share of the acting— 
Mr. George Gidden, Mr. Charles Sugden, and Mr. 
William Wyes, are particularly good—but Mrs. 
Edmund Phelps, Miss Pattie Browne, and Miss Fannie 
Ward make the most of their chances. A. B. W. 








SPRING MUSIC. 


T has often been asserted that art is without 
nationality ; also that it has no connection with 
politics. Yet M. Rochefort has just declined to 
contribute his promised articles on the Salon to the 
Paris Figaro on the ground thatthe portrait of a 
Conservative deputy might draw from him a sarcasm 
and the representation of some sacred subject a 
sneer.” It has been found impossible, too, from the 
nature of the subject, to play M. Bruneau’s L’ A ttaque 
du Moulin in Germany; while, until quite lately, 
no one could persuade French vocalists to sing in 
Germany or French audiences to tolerate the 
performance of Wagnerian operas in France. 
The Professor of Music in Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme 
lays, no doubt, exaggerated stress on the beneficent 
effects of harmony. It is, nevertheless, a fact that 
the visit of M. Colonne, the famous orchestral 
conductor of Paris, to Berlin, and the concerts he 
has just given there, have called forth symptoms 
of a better understanding between France and 
Germany. M. Colonne had, in common with 
M. Lamoureux and other French conductors, taken 
such pains to bring Wagner’s music to the notice 
and appreciation of the French public that the 
least the Germans could do, on his presenting 
himself among them, was to give him a cordial 
reception. His qualities as a conductor, moreover, 
excited genuine admiration, and everyone was 
delighted with his selections from the works of 
modern French composers, beginning with Berlioz 
(who, though he died some years ago, is sufficiently 
modern by his style) and ending with Saint-Saéns, 
Godard, Lulo and Widor. M. Colonne conducted 
one of the first orchestras in Berlin. But the Berlin 
amateurs are anxious to hear him direct his own 
body of players, after the manner of M. Lamoureux 
only the other day in London; and, according to 
present arrangements, M. Colonne will return to 
Berlin with his own orchestra in the course of 
the autumn. 





It is an interesting question, and one that can 
never be decided beyond the possibility of dispute, 
whether a conductor can direct his own orchestra 
more advantageously than a strange one of equal 
merit. Most persons will be inclined to answer this 
inquiry in the affirmative, though it is quite possible 
that a strange set of players would feel more stimu- 
lated by the action upon them of a new conductor 
than would the players accustomed to his readings 
and to his beat. Troops often fight well under the 
leadership of generals commanding them for the 
first time; and it is said that the Bavarians, after 
the battle of Wérth, paradoxically declared that if, 
in the war of 1866, they had been led by the Crown 
Prince, they would certainly have beaten the 
Prussians. To test the absolute value of a conductor 
it would be necessary to place him, in succession, at 
the head of two different orchestras—his own and 
someone else’s. Some day, when all other means of 
attracting an audience have been exhausted, we 
shall probably be invited to witness the performance 
of some conductor of European fame—a Colonne 
or a Mottl, a Lévy or a Lamoureux—in com- 
mand now of his own orchestra, now of the 
orchestra of the Crystal Palace or of the Phil- 
harmonic Society. For the present we must 
take these things as they come to us: M. Colonne 
with his own orchestra, Herr Mottl with the 
orchestra formed for him in London. Sir George 
Grove has pointed out in an excellent letter on this 
subject that in London, or rather at Sydenham, we 
have an orchestra which, for years past, has been in 
the habit of playing under the same able conductor, 
and which will bear comparison equally with M. 
Lamoureux’s orchestra, conducted by himself, or 
with no matter what London orchestra, conducted 
by Herr Mottl, Herr Lévy, Herr Nikisch, or Herr 
Siegfried Wagner. 

Of the Wagner concert given by Herr Mottl on 
Tuesday evening, all that need be said is that he 
once more proved his power, his special faculty of 
inspiring his musicians, and of making his reading 
theirs. If it be absolutely necessary to compare 
his orchestral performances with those of M. 
Lamoureux, all that can be said is that the former 
show, perhaps, more impulsiveness and more fire ; 
the latter more correctness and a greater degree 
of care in bringing out all the details. 

One of the features of the Mottl concert was 
the first appearance in England for some years 
past of Herr Eugen d’Albert, formerly known to us 
as Mr.—or rather as Master—Eugene d’Albert, and 
at this moment one of the first pianists in the world. 
Herr d’Albert is the son of a French composer of 
dance music whose polkas and waltzes were at one 
time very popular in London. He studied at the 
Royal College of Music, and when he played for the 
first time at one of the College concerts his success 
was so great, that all his professors—professor of the 
pianoforte, professor of harmony, professor of com- 
position—wrote to the papers claiming the youthful 
genius as of their own special creation. Rubinstein 
heard the boy, spoke of him without undue 
vanity as his successor, and added that all 
he wanted was a few lessons for correctness 
from Dr. Hans von Biilow, and afterwards, for free- 
dom of style, from Lechetitzky. He went, as a 
matter of fact, to study with Tausig, unknown in 
England as an executant, but known only too well 
as a decorator and disarranger of pieces by Weber, 
Schubert, Strauss, and other composers. He has, in 
any case, returned to England equipped at all points 
—a remarkable player even among the most remark- 
able of those now before the world. He played at 
the Mottl concert the E flat Concerto of Beethoven: 
a true masterpiece, executed on this occasion in 
masterly style. i 

Another wonderful and very charming pianist, 
Miss Muriel Elliot, gave a concert with orchestra on 
Wednesday night; and an orchestral concert, with 
Miss Irma Sethe as violin soloist, took place 
on Thursday. So many orchestral concerts, in fact, 
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were never known before; and the time seems hap- 
pily approaching when to give a concert without an 
orchestra will be to give it without an audience. 








UNDER THE CRESCENT, 





CONSTANTINOPLE, April 25th. 

HERE has been no lack of news in Constanti- 

nople during the past four weeks. The visit 
of Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria has been so variously 
misrepresented in the daily papers that it may be 
worth while to state the facts. His visit here was 
the natural result of his recognition by the Sultan, 
and so far as the honours due to his rank were 
concerned, it was a success. He was accorded the 
title of Royal Highness, given rank above the Grand 
Vizier, and authorised to confer decorations on 
foreigners. In all matters of ceremony he was fully 
satisfied, but he is too clever a man not to know 
that his people take very little interest in such 
things, and he undertook the more _ serious 
business of persuading the Sultan to carry out 
important reforms in Macedonia. So far as pro- 
mises go, he was successful in this also, and it is 
said that an iradé for the carrying out of such 
reforms has been signed by the Sultan—although it 
has not yet been communicated to the Bulgarian 
Government. It remains to be seen whether the 
Sultan's promises are worth any more in Macedonia 
than they are in Armenia. If nothing is done, 
there will certainly be trouble there this summer, 
and Prince Ferdinand has done his best to make the 
Sultan understand it. 

It is not true that the Prince came here with 
any intention of opening the question of reconcilia- 
tion with the Greek Patriarch, Whatever was 
attempted in this direction was the work of M. de 
Nelidoff, on his own account. The conversion of 
Prince Boris, and the change in the policy of Russia 
as to Bulgaria, was accomplished over his head and 
in opposition to his advice by Prince Lobanoff ; and 
he evidently hoped to get glory at St. Petersburg 
by seizing upon this occasion to restore harmony in 
the Orthodox Church. 

It is a rather curious fact that, if the bull of ex- 
communication of the Greek Patriarch is worth any- 
thing, the Tsar is now an excommunicated schismatic 
—for the Patriarch excommunicated not only the 
Bulgarians but all who should in any way recognise 
or communicate with the Bulgarian Church, and the 
Tsar has acted as godfather in receiving into this 
Church the son of Prince Ferdinand. This does not 
trouble the Tsar, for the Russian Church has never 
taken any action in regard to this bull of excom- 
munication, but it is a serious matter for the 
Patriarch, and he seems to have lent himself to the 
plan of Nelidoff without hesitation. He sent a 
deputation to call on the Prince, and this call was 
returned by him—but neither the Prince nor the 
Bulgarian Exarch ever had any idea of accepting 
the plan of reconciliation suggested by the Russian 
Ambassador. A _ reconciliation on a fair basis 
would certainly be a good thing for both the 
Greeks and the Bulgarians, for it would restore 
peace to the Church, and settle the Macedonian 
question. But the plan proposed by Nelidoff and 
rejected by the Bulgarians involved the surrender 
of all that the Bulgarians have been fighting for 
for fifty years. So the Church question remains in 
exactly the same position that it was before the 
Prince came here. 

The most graceful thing which the Prince did 
while he was here had no political or religious 
significance. It was his visit in state to Robert 
College—“ the nursery of Bulgarian statesmen,” as 
he called it. He decided upon this as a part of his 
official programme before he left Sofia, and carried 
it out under circumstances which would have de- 
terred a less determined man. On the whole, he left 





a much more favourable impression upon the people 
of Constantinople, official and unofficial, than had 
been anticipated. 

The most important event in connection with 
Armenian affairs during the month has been the 
decree of the Sultan expelling all the American mis- 
sionaries from the Empire. Some of the provincial 
papers have published an official explanation of this, 
in substance as follows :— 


“ H.1.M. the Sultan issued an irad> ordering the expulsion of 
all foreigners in Anatolia who had been in any way concerned in 
the late Armenian troubles. The Vali of Bitlis made a mistake, 
and supposed that the foreigners referred to were the American 
missionaries. Therefore H.I.M. the Sultan found it necessary to 
issue a new irad? ordering that all American missionaries should 
be protected in all the rights and privileges which they have 
ever enjoyed in the Turkish Empire.” 


In fact, the original decree has been carried out 
so far as Mr. Knapp of Bitlis is concerned, in spite 
of its revocation and of the promises made to the 
English Ambassador and the American Minister. 
And I am assured that if nothing serious results 
from this, other missionaries are to be dealt with in 
the same way. The Sultan is determined to put an 
end to the relief work which is now going on 
through the missionaries, whose only offence is that 
they have told the truth about the massacres and 
are now trying to save the lives of the starving. If 
England and America do not find some way to bring 
him to reason, the Sultan will certainly carry out 
his purposes, rid himself of these troublesome 
witnesses, and reform the rest of the Armenians 
out of existence. 

The Turkish revolutionary party is again active 
in manifestoes and threats. The Sultan has been 
ordered to abdicate before Courban Beiram on pain 
of seeing the house of Othman deposed from the 
Caliphat by the Moslems at Mecca. This is probably 
no more important than previous threats of the 
same kind, but the thing might be done if this 
party had any strong men at its head. There will 
be serious conferences at Mecca and full discussion 
of the acts of the Sultan by Moslems from all parts 
of the world, as usual, and neither Arab nor Indian 
regards him as a true Caliph. A man of action 
might easily bring all this discomfort to a head, but 
thus far no such man has appeared, and there is no 
evidence that the Sultan fears any such action 
at Mecca or cares for the threats which reach his 
ears. 

Europe cares little for the fate of the Armenians 
and still less for that of the Druzes in Syria, but 
if there were any inclination in Europe to care 
for the oppressed, the story of the treatment 
of the Druzes by the Turks would be enough 
to rouse the Powers to put an end to this 
Government. What the Armenians have suffered 
in Anatolia the Druzes have suffered in Syria. 
The ptide of the race is in the secrecy of its 
religion and the virtue of its women. Now its most 
secret and sacred books are hawked about the 
streets of Damascus, and its women have been given 
up to the lust of the soldiers and Bedouin. The men 
who were not killed are being drafted into the army 
and sent to Arabia and Crete. It is true that the 
Druzes are not so innocent and peaceful a race as 
the Armenians—but this does not excuse the in- 
human cruelty of the Turks. The Druzes under the 
humane and rational government of Mount Lebanon 
are quiet, industrious, and peaceful citizens. 








SORROW IN SPRING. 
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F it only were not Spring, 
With its fragrant blossoming, 
With its coronal of May, 
And its songsters’ roundelay ; 
With its glowing light of noon, 
Or its dainty sickle moon; 
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With its meadows basking green 
In the sunlight’s golden sheen ; 
If it only were not Spring, 
When there's hope in everything, 
Then perhaps my hopeless heart 
Might forget its bitter smart! 


EpitH BIGELow. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE, 


EUPHUISM AGAIN, 


ET us go back, this week, to the subject of 

4 Euphuism. The other day I happened to re- 
mark that Shakespeare in his time had been an 
Euphuist: whereupon Mr. Andrew Lang promptly 
pulled me up with the question, “But don’t you 
wish he hadn’t? How do you like him best, 
Euphuistical or not?” 


Of course I like The Tempest better than Love's 
Labour's Lost, and think it a greater play. But on 
the question of wishing that Shakespeare hadn't, I 
really am not so positive. The man is mystery 
enough, as he stands. Had he attained his later and 
greater manner at a bound instead of growing up to 
it and sloughing off many mannerisms in the process, 
we might be worshipping him more, but I have an 
idea we should be studying him less. It would be 
magnificent, no doubt, but perhaps a trifle less 
interesting. To be sure, we have no hint left of 
how Homer's grand manner was attained, and no 
reason to suppose that it came to him through 
experiment and effort and painful growth. Homer 
has left no juvenilia, and perhaps he never wrote 
any. But Homer's triumphs of speech are altogether 
— simple and direct than Shakespeare's. Of the 
ines— 

ws dato: tois 8’ nbn Katéyev ducifoos ala 

év Aaxedaipor adOt, pirn ev twarpid: yain 
or— 

ov pmev yap TOU ye Kpelacoy Kal apevov 

4) 60° opodppovéovte vonwacw olxov éxntov 

avnp 7oé yurn, 
fine as they are, it is possible to believe that a man 
may have hit on them straight away, so to speak. 
But I do not see how this could be believed of such 
lines as— 


“Lay not that flattering unction to your soul.” 
or— 
“Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow? . . .” 


It is easy, no doubt, to prophesy after the event. 
But, supposing that of all that Shakespeare wrote 
only Hamlet and Macbeth were left to us, even so 
would any critic be found to suggest that the above 
lines were written by a man who had not spent long 
time and much effort in exploring the capacities of 
speech? Compare them with Homer's lines and you 
must see at once how far wider are the resources of 
language that Shakespeare summons to help him. 
They exhibit that power of which Shakespeare is 
the greatest master ; the power (as Mr. Bridges has 
defined it in his “Essay on Keats”) “ of concentrating 
all the far-reaching resources of language on one 
point, so that a single and apparently effortless 
expression rejoices the «sthetic imagination at the 
moment when it is most expectant and exacting, and 
at the same time astonishes the intellect with a new 
aspect of truth.” 


Now my view is that Shakespeare attained this 
mastery of the resources of language through that 
ceaseless busy play and experimentation with word 
which his earlier works exhibit in almost every line. 
And in speaking of his Euphuism I did not confine 
that term to his direct and obvious imitation of 
Lyly ; but used it in the more general sense given 
to it in Pater’s famous chapter, as meaning con- 
scious experimentation with language, the instru- 





ment of expression. Shakespeare was an Euphuist 
in the narrower sense when he wrote— 


“For wisdom’s sake, a word that all men love; 

Or for love’s sake, a word that loves all men; 

Or for men’s sake, the authors of these women; 

Or women’s sake, by whom we men are men; 

Let us once lose our oaths to find ourselves, 

Or else we lose ourselves to keep our oaths.” 

—Love’s Labour's Lost 

But he was also an Euphuist in the narrower sense 
when he wrote— 


“The crow may bathe his coal-black wings in mire, 
And unperceiv’d fly with the filth away; 
But if the like the snow-white swan desire, 
The stain upon his silver down will stay. 
Poor grooms are sightless night, kings glorious day. 
Gnats are unnoted wheresoe’er they fly, 
But eagles gaz'd upon with every eye.’—Lucrece. 


The thought of this stanza must have been just as 
poor and trite three hundred years ago as it is 
to-day. The interest of that age lay in discovering 
in how many different ways it could be expressed 
and illustrated, in how many verbal costumes it 
could be tricked out. A narrative poet took his 
plot ready-made. In the words of Mr. Wendell—to 
whose essay I referred several times in a former 
causerie on this subject—‘* What originality he 
might show was almost wholly a matter of phrase. 
His plot he frankly borrowed; his style was his 
own, and the more ingeniously novel he could make 
it, the better. . . To understand Shakspere’s 
poems we must train ourselves to consider them as, 
in all probability, little else than elaborate feats in 
phrase-making.” This, as he adds, does not mean 
that they were empty. “ Words and ideas are not 
easily extricable; whoever plays witk either is sure 
to do something with the other. 

“ Nowadays it is the fashion to disdain verbal ingenuity, to 
look always rather at the thought than at the panes in 
Shakspere’s time this state of things was completely reversed. 
As surely as our own thinkers sometimes blunder upon phrases, 
though, the Elizabethan phrase-makers (by Shakspere’s time far 
more skilful in their art than our modern thinkers in their 
cogitations) oftener and oftener managed incidentally to say 
something final.” 


If Euphuism then played an important and per- 
fectly natural part in developing a Shakespeare, who 
are we that we should quarrel with it? We may 
not read Love's Labour's Lost as often as we read 
As You Like It; but let esteem blunt the edge of 
our neglect. And if we persist in treating Euphuism 
as a disorder, let us admit it to be one of those that 
sometimes leave the patient stronger. It is incident 
to almost every poet—unless, like Homer or Chaucer, 
he have the luck of the early morning hour: and that 
poet is happiest, no doubt, who gets overitearly. But 
even the middle-aged may outgrow it, as Tennyson 
outgrew Enoch Arden and his “ocean-scented osier.” 
Possibly the Elizabethans did not take it in its best 
form. In their experiments upon the revived 
classics they seem to have found most delight in the 
decadent literature of Rome, and were most inclined 
to practise upon that. And their preference for Ovid 
was not altogether due (as Mr. Wendell points out) 
either to Ovid’s erotic licence, or to the fact that he 
wrote easy Latin. “ The liking of Renascent Europe 
for the later classics is very similar to the liking of 
our grandfathers for the Apollo Belvedere and the 
Venus de’ Medici, for Guido Reni and Carlo Dolci. 
Freshly awakened artistic perception is apt to prefer 
the graces of some past decadence to the simple, 
pure beauty of really great periods.” In other 
words the new flower is apt to draw most of its 
sustenance from that past vegetation which is most 
thoroughly decomposed. Perhaps it was better for 
the early Elizabethans to be rampantly alive than 
to be critically accomplished: and perhaps they 
were more usefully employed in practising upon 
models which might be bettered than in imitating 
the Homeric style, at once so perfectly adapted to 
express its own age and so incapable of adaptation 
to the needs of any later one. A. T. QC. 
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REVIEWS. 


MR. GOSSE’S PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


Criticat Kit-Kats. By Edmund Gosse, Hon. M.A. Trinity 
College, Cambridge. London: William Heinemann. 


SLIGHT volume certainly, but graceful, and, in 

its kind, good workmanship. The idea has its re- 
commendations. Mr. Gosse, airing a little his friend- 
ships with some of the famous dead, laying open 
with a bibliomaniac’s enthusiasm one after another 
pretty or impressive volume that he has made his 
own, and pausing to set right, in words not un- 
daintily chosen, a detail or an incident hitherto less 
precisely known than it deserved to be, is at his 
best. We read with pleasure, and we shall hardly 
forget certain of the things which he has written. 
Dedicating his book to Mr. Hardy in sentences that 
echo Louis Stevenson—it is a perilous experiment— 
he wonders if every sort of criticism, including his 
own, should, after all, be on the wrong tack. 
“Courage, my dear sir,” we would say to him; 
“these judgments of yours, conceived in so friendly 
a spirit, and fighting shy of the deepest questions, 
are too much like holiday tasks to stir up a broil 
among men of letters.” There is no philosophy of 
life in them, except the odd suggestion that artists 
may perchance solve the Sphinx’s riddle when meta- 
physicians and religious teachers have failed. We 
did suppose, however, that art means, in the first 
place, expression; knowledge must be gained else- 
where. But this does not signify now. The clear 
outlines in Mr. Gosse’s painting are biographical, and 
the atmosphere is pathetic remembrance. “ Mighty 
poets in their misery dead.” Yes, and the not 
mighty, but still true and human poets: some that 
failed to win renown, others to whom it came late 
or fitfully, when they were going off the stage. For 
the sake of these we shall read, perhaps more than 
once, and drop the book to think upon them with a 
curiously sad feeling, as if we had been looking at 
the portraits of early school-friends long since 
vanished. The loyalty which breathes in these 
generous touches will have that reward, and who 
could wish for a better ? 

Failures and triumphs, and everywhere “ the sad, 
still music of humanity.” Even in misanthropic 
Thomas Lovell Beddoes—a sort of English Stendhal, 
but with tones which strike fantastic melodies out 
of “ Death's Jest-Book”—a sweet singer once in a 
way, taught by his Elizabethan studies the quaint 
measures of the gavotte, or buying and selling 
dreams in fancy before he made an end of himself. 
He is Stendhal, with grim, austere verses—perplexing, 
fierce, atheistic—instead of that dusty militant prose, 
armed for battle, which irritates and enchants in 
“Le Rouge et le Noir.” As lonely, if possible more 
shy, but some god had stolen love into his friend- 
ships, was Edward FitzGerald, whose fame is but 
beginning. It will grow, thanks to his admirers 
from Carlyle to Tennyson: what a brave spirit 
was that which could charm the most unlike! 
Thanks also to his vivid, high-strung, warm- 
hearted correspondence; and thanks, most of all, 
to that Persian infidel Omar Khayyam, now, in his 
translated condition, an English poet. When this 
mellow-voiced nightingale broke the stillness with 
such full golden notes we might imagine that the 
whole world would listen. Nota bit; the world, in 
1859, had something more prosaic to do than reading 
the “ Rubaiyat,” and did it with all its might. Now 
we have learnt better. Still we seem to be waiting 
for the edition of FitzGerald which will give us 
“ Euphranor,” and the translations from the Spanish, 
in an easy accessible shape. We could bear to follow 
him even to the “ Bird-Parliament of Farid-Eddin 
Attar” if someone would have the kindness to put 
it within our reach. This dreaming solitary is, and 
will remain, one of the most picturesque figures in 
our Poets’ Corner. We ought to make the most of 
oo. Ss shall we see his works collected and at 








Another, less known but wonderfully, nay, pierc- | 


ingly pathetic, is Lord de Tabley, concerning whom 
so much might be written, if anyone were psycholo- 
gist enough and philosopher (he must be both) to 
interpret that singular existence. He was the Poeta 
Ignotus of our time. Mr. Gosse dwells with much 
kind feeling on his exquisite qualities, and on the 
penalty which they exacted from an over-sensitive 
mind. These are the strongest pages in the book, 
If Baudelaire happened to be reviewing it, he would 
surely say that the man who is here sketched in 
such dim and sombre hues, must have come 
straight from “The House of Usher”; it is 
the same shadowy, troubled, silent recluse, 
bent over old-world studies, profound in his 
knowledge, fastidious, accomplished, despairing. 
He was just upon sixty when his selected poems 
made their mark, three years ago. It is only six 
months since he*died. But, as he comes to be 
known by the few to whom literature and bio- 
graphy are a passion in the degree that they reveal 
what is exceptional or unique, John, Lord de Tabley, 
the last of his name, will exert a fascination denied 
to greater poets. He was himself the stately, 
touching romance that his verses, though abound- 
ing in splendid resonance, did but half express, 
“This moth-like man, so hushed and faded, like a 
delicate withered leaf’—it is not often that a 
portrait-painter gives us excellent brief strokes 
which we feel to be as truthful as these. And 
again: “ But he lived among the dead, and to these 
his attitude was much the same as that of a priest 
in the shrine of his vanished deities.” We seem to 
know the man; we can fancy him as at once 
hypochondriac and yet healthy in his judgments 
though not in his feelings; and the “certain 
monastic stateliness of air,’ which one of his 
friends ascribes to him, is in keeping with the 
rest. 

A single step along the same sequestered path 
brings us to Walter Pater. It will be found, we 
question not, in this wild bustling century of ours, 
as in every previous one, that men and women have 
fled into solitude lest the world should spoil them ; 
and of such was “Marius the Epicurean,” that 
studious craftsman who, loving what was choice 
and beautiful in these visible things, came, by his 
own wide-ranging pilgrimage, from Paganism to an 
austere Christianity. His first stage gave rise—not 
without some colour in the man’s writings, though 
still untruly—to curious legends. Walter Pater 
led the most blameless and simple of lives; but his 
philosophy was unsound when he published those 
“Essays on the Renaissance,” which left in many 
mouths a wicked taste, as of something forbidden. 
It is well said of him that he was affectionate, not 
expansive—another of the shrinking, thoughtful 
spirits to which the common is much the same as 
the unclean. With his devotion to beauty incarnate 
in outward symbols, he found himself passing from 
dead-cold Hellenism into the sanctuary of the his- 
torical Church. Had he lived longer he would 
perhaps have attested his conviction by more than 
words; and yet his words, so select and finely- 
poised, are a tribute to religion far excelling the 
deeds of less admirable minds. This chapter of 
biography will help to make him better liked and 
more clearly understood. 

Of Louis Stevenson we are not yet tired of 
hearing; but readers shall go to the book them- 
selves if they want a fresh page about his adven- 
tures in life and his friendships. He did and 
suffered great things: the author knew him as 
intimately as it was possible to be acquainted 
with one who, for all his eager talk, still had 
his reserves. M. Bourget has somewhere uttered by 
the lips of a literary man the complaint that he 
cannot even think to himself but style must come 
between his thought and him. We sometimes 
detect a like inevitable dramatising in Stevenson. 
But his friends have a licence, which the present 
volume does not abuse, to tell us all they marked 
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while he was with them. He lends a perfect, melan- 
choly close to these three hundred pages, wherein 
author and reader seem, as in a solemn funeral 
service, to be strewing laurel and yew upon the 
graves of the beloved dead. 





CLERK MAXWELL. 


James CLERK MAXWELL AnD MopERN Paysics. By R. 
T. Glazebrook, F.R.S. (The Century Science Series.) 
London: Cassell & Co., Ltd. 


CLERK MAXWELL is well chosen as the representative 
of modern physics in the Century Science Series, 
and we are fortunate in having as his biographer 
one who worked under him at Cambridge. Clerk 
Maxwell only lived to the age of forty-eight; hence 
the mere bulk of his work is less than that of many 
other scientific men, but its quality is unsurpassed, 
unless it be by that of Newton. 

Clerk Maxwell was born in 1831, of good Scottish 
family, his parents people of some means, At ten 
years old he went to school at the Edinburgh 
Academy, where Professor Tait was one of his 
schoolfellows. At fifteen he prepared a paper upon 
the “ Description of Oval Curves,” which was read 
for him at the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and met 
with much commendation. In 1847, being then 
sixteen, he entered the Edinburgh University, 
whence, in December, 1850, he proceeded to Cam- 
bridge, where he was soon a marked man. It was 
well said of him by his tutor, Hopkins, “ that it was 
not possible for that man to think incorrectly on 
physical subjects.” In 1854, he was second in the 
Tripos, Routh being Senior Wrangler, and they 
were bracketed for the Smith's Prize. Clerk 
Maxwell returned to Cambridge after the long 
vacation, and worked with much originality 
on the subject of colour vision. In 1855 he 
was elected Fellow of Trinity; in 1856 he left 
Cambridge to take up the Professorship of Natural 
Philosophy at Marischal College, Aberdeen. Here, 
in 1858, he investigated the conditions of stability 
of Saturn’s rings, showing that they must consist of 
a crowd of satellites, a conclusion which has since 
been verified by the spectroscope. Here, also (un- 
like Dalton), he found time to be married, and 
commenced his great work on the molecular con- 
stitution of gases. This he continued as Professor 
of Natural Philosophy at King’s College, London 
(1860-5), where he also worked at his other principal 
investigation, that on electric and magnetic force. 
In 1865 he resigned his professorship, and for the 
next five years lived mostly at Glenlair, though he 
was frequently at Cambridge on examination busi- 
ness, and did much to bring the Tripos examination 
into touch with the modern developments of physical 
science. At Glenlair he wrote the greater part of 
his “ Electricity and Magnetism,” an epoch-making 
book ; for in physics epoch-making books have been 
written, though in chemistry we have only “ papers” 
and text-books. In 1871, being still under forty, 
Clerk Maxwell was elected to the new Chair of 
Physics at Cambridge. The requisite funds for the 
erection of the Cavendish Laboratory had just been 
provided by the late Duke of Devonshire, and here 
Clerk Maxwell worked under the best possible con- 
ditions, but, unhappily, for only eight short years. 
His health failed in the Easter term of 1879, and 
he died in the autumn of that year. Already, how- 
ever, the great Cambridge school of modern physics 
was established. 

The first part of Mr. Glazebrook’s book deals 
with biographical details, the second and larger part 
contains an excellent account of Clerk Maxwell’s 
researches, particularly his work on the constitution 
of gases and his theory of electric force. By apply- 
ing a statistical method of treatment to the con- 
sideration of the movements of the innumerable 
particles of a gas he arrived at a knowledge of the 
behaviour of the average molecule, which is present 








in overwhelming majority in every assembly of 
molecules, just as the average duffer preponderates 
in every human assembly. The number, size, dis- 
tances, velocity, and temperature of the molecules 
were all worked out, until it seemed almost as if 
Clerk Maxwell had the power actually to see and to 
handle the molecules. 

In electricity he undertook the mathematical 
interpretation of Faraday’s work, which was then 
in progress. The mathematicians of the day were 
content to treat electrical phenomena as attractions 
between electrified bodies, just as astronomers 
discuss the attractions of planets without taking 
account of what goes on in the space between the 
attracting bodies. Faraday saw that it was possible 
to obtain a knowledge of the process going on in the 
medium which provides the mechanism of electric 
attraction, but he was unable to put his ideas into 
mathematical form, and the mathematicians could 
not grasp the significance of hisexperiments. It was 
reserved for Clerk Maxwell to harmonise the methods 
of experiment and mathematics, and to represent the 
attractions of electrified bodies by means of displace- 
ments of the medium between them. This led toa 
recognition of the identity of the properties of this 
medium with that which conveys the waves of 
light, and of the consequent connection between 
the phenomena of light and electricity. The truth 
of Clerk Maxwell's views was finally confirmed by 
the researches of Hertz, who measured the velocity 
of electric waves and showed that this is identical 
with the velocity of light. Thus Clerk Maxwell laid 
the foundations of our present knowledge of the 
ether, and advanced the science of electricity beyond 
the point to which the science of gravitation has yet 
attained ; for, as yet, we are ignorant of what goes 
on in the space surrounding bodies which gravitate 
towards one another. What constitutes a charge of 
electricity Clerk Maxwell does not explain ; and we 
are still ignorant of what it is in ponderable matter 
which serves to evoke the strains and displacements 
of the ether. The investigation of this problem will 
no doubt form an important part of the physics of 
the next century. 

Two traits of Clerk Maxwell's character must be 
mentioned, even in the shortest account of his life. 
He was a very religious man and a very humorous 
man. On one occasion he published a humorous 
protest against Tyndall's well-known address at 
the Belfast meeting of the British Association, of 
which we will quote the opening lines :— 

“In the very beginnings of science, the parsons who managed 

things then, 

Being handy with hammer and chisel, made gods in the 
likeness of men ; 

Till commerce arose, and at length some men of exceptional 
power 

Supplanted both demons and gods by the atoms, which last 
to this hour.” 





PICTURES OF PLACES. 


With tHe YAcut, CAMERA, AND OycLE IN THE MEDI- 
TERRANEAN. By the Earl of Cavan, K.P. London: 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 

An ARTIST IN THE HIMALAYAS. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin, 


Tue first is only a little book, and if it were read 
aloud it would prove a little wearisome, for its 
literary graces are not obtrusive. Nor is the letter- 
press particularly original, but the author is honest, 
and acknowledges his indebtedness to guide-books 
and various volumes written by other tourists, so 
that the critic is disarmed. He gives statistics as to 
the price of coals and water, the depth of anchor- 
ages, the quality of hotels, guides, and even consuls 
and custom-house officers, with a minuteness unusual 
in travelling earls. He had a good yacht, with a 


By A. D. McCormick. 


number of young ladies as companions, and bicycles 
and cameras for amusement; none of which things 
are in themselves sufficient to attract much attention 
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from those somewhat numerous readers who are 
compelled by the cares of this world and the deceit- 
fulness of poverty to spend their winters in London 
and less pleasant places, instead of basking on the 
waters of the Mediterranean. 

The other book is bigger, but it has, as the author 
informs us at the outset, certainly no pretensions to 
be literature. It is never easy to define literature, 
but we have a lurking fear that literature is the art 
of writing so perfectly that the reader experiences a 
certain pleasure in the reading entirely independent 
of the subject. The books which are not literature 
in this sense are either failures in the attempt to 
say something about nothing in particular, or else 
they are descriptions of things worth speaking 
about. To the latter class belong both the books 
included in this notice, and we can pardon the bald- 
ness of phrase in the one and the occasional slang of 
the other, because both authors bave something 
good to say, and they say it effectively, if not 
with the easy grace of a heaven-born writer. 

Mr. McCormick accompanied Sir Martin Conway’s 
Karakoram expedition as an artist, and as it was his 
first experience of climbing we are able to contrast 
the feelings and opinions of a beginner with the 
description of the adept in whose company he 
exceeded the previous record of all mountaineers. 
The facts of the journey are well known, although 
this re-telling of them has a special character of its 
own which makes it welcome. 

We have a special reason for bracketing together 
two books so dissimilar as those of the earl and the 
artict. They represent a well-marked step towards 
the ideal book of travel, how great a step appears 
when we compare the proportions of letterpress to 
illustrations. The artist in the Himalayas employs 
one hundred of his own sketches to adorn some 
three hundred pages of text, while the earl in the 
Mediterranean supplies no less than ninety-five full- 
page photographs to illustrate his ninety pages. Of 
course, mere number is no test of value; everything 
lies in the choice of subjects and the execution of 
the work. To begin with, there is the question of 
photographs versus sketches. It seems to us that 
both have their uses, each being adapted to its own 
special subjects. Where a book that is mainly 
imaginative or subjective admits of illustration, the 
pencil of the artist is unquestionably called for to 
illustrate the words of the author. But when the 
book deals with visible facts, the camera has no 
rival. Mr. McCormick’s clever sketches show us the 
northern border of India and its people as he saw 
them : sometimes only suggestive glimpses, at others 
somewhat elaborate pictures. They will doubtless 
suggest to people accustomed to mountains the 
general impression of the scenery of the Karakoram, 
and to everyone who has any knowledge of human 
nature they will reveal delightful touches of in- 
dividuality and character in the climbers, their 
guides, Gurkhas, and the various classes of natives 
encountered. It is aggravating to find no legend to 
the sketches. On p. 165 there is a thrilling scene, 

showing a missionary priest with a cross at his 
girdle, his arms bound behind him, kneeling in 
prayer at the foot of a tree while a stern heathen 
stands over him witha stout rope and a noose in the 
act of administering martyrdom by hanging, while 
an accomplice keeps watch in the background. No 
hint is given in the text as to the time or place of 
the outrage, but in the introductory table of illus- 
trations “The Lambadhar of Askole spinning, p. 
165,” is a most disappointing disillusion. Many of 
the smaller sketches are so vague, and even amor- 
phous, that they might have been suppressed with 
advantage. 

Lord Cavan's photographs, on the other hand, are 
all that pictures for a practical purpose should be— 
well-chosen views taken from a proper standpoint, 
showing truly characteristic features, and as clear as 
the best work of a professional photographer. They 
will prove simply invaluable to the yachtsmen for 


a singularly attractive album which may serve to 
illustrate the descriptions of the Mediterranean coast 
in any guide-book. Only we are disturbed by the 
clouds. Is it always cloudy in the Mediterranean ? 
or was the skilled artist who reproduced the pictures 
for the book so much of a creator as to embellish 
them with clouds in the name of Art? It is very 
hard to say, but cooked photographs are greatly 
degraded in value as documents. To present a 
scene photographed under a clear sky as a picture 
with a background of cumulus is simply forgery, 
for the glory of a photograph is its impartial 
truthfulness. 

The ideal book of travel must have good writing, 
good and numerous photographs, and good and 
varied maps. When it comes to be written, no 
publisher will take the risk of bringing it out, and 
so it is to be hoped that the book will be written by 
a man of large means who can afford to embody his 
ideal irrespective of public demand. Meanwhile, we 
can very well fill in the time of waiting for the 
unattainable by such experiments as those now 
before us, which are well adapted for the work of 
preparing the way. The conception that picture 
and letterpress should mutually illustrate each 
other, and that in their illustration both are equally 
important, and both are literature in the true sense 
of that vague word, is new ; and we must for a time 
encourage essays, the failings in which are quite 
apparent. The time for trenchant criticism will 
come later. 





STATE AND OTHER PAPERS. 


CALENDAR OF STATE Papers, IRELAND, 1598-1599. Edited 
by E. G. Atkinson. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. 

CALENDAR OF THE PaTENT Ro.uis, Epwarp IIL, 1334-1338. 
Edited by the Deputy Keeper of the Records, London : 
Eyre & Spottiswoode. 

CHRONICON Wewnict Kniouton. Vol. II. Edited by 
J. R. Lumby, D.D. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. 


Or this mixed lot of State records and materials for 
the history of England, the volume about Ireland 
is the most interesting and important, though the 
interest is of a painful kind. It begins in gloom; it 
ends in deeper gloom—things go steadily from bad 
to worse. We are promised in the succeeding 
volume the wretched story of Essex’s incompetence 
and failure, but sufficient for the present are the 
evil events of the present volume, chief among them 
being the rout of the English army under Bagenal 
in the battle of Armagh by Hugh O'Neill, better 
known as the Earl of Tyrone. These last years of 
Elizabeth's reign are marked by the final effort of 
the Irish people to drive out the English from their 
midst. Tyrone was the leader of those forlorn 
hopes, and his figure bulks largely in them. Hard to 
estimate his real force as a leader of men! He had 
the power to rally to his side the turbulent chiefs of 
a great part of Ireland; but perhaps the material 
he had to work with was too shifting and unstable 
to enable him to build up a permanent barrier 
against English influence. England, even then, 
was a wealthy and well-organised kingdom: that 
she did not conquer Ireland before was due to the 
fact that she had not bent her full energies to the 
task. Elizabeth, in a proclamation written in that 
magnificent Tudor English at everybody’s command 
(it would seem) in that golden age, threatened the 
Irish with “ that last but worst of all remedies, the 
sword.” Before it was applied, there was a con- 
ference with Tyrone, which was adjourned and 
continued. He proved no tractable subject: the 
Bishop of Meath describes him as “ puffed up with 
such pride and haughtiness of mind as cannot be 
reformed but by chastisement and correction.” But 
this was easier said than done, for the greater part 
of the Government troops were Irish, ever prone to 
rebellion. Some suggested that to the sharpness 
of war the cruelty of famine should be added. 
Tyrone was well-informed of these benevolent in- 
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tentions, for some time he had besieged the fort of 
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Blackwater, and it was in attempting to relieve this 
that Bagenal met with his great disaster. The 
garrison were near starved out, but when they saw 
the English colours in the distance they “ threw up 
their caps for joy, hoping to have a better supper 
than the dinner they had that day,” but everything 
went wrong with the relieving party. Some of the 
soldiers, new recruits from England, threw down 
their arms and bolted; the various parts were 
posted in such inconvenient positions that they 
could give no assistance to each other ; the ordnance 
was stuck in a bog; on two occasions two barrels of 
powder blew up in the attacking lines. Finally the 
English had to retreat; the horse cut their way 
through the enemy, the foot made fairly reasonable 
terms for themselves as well as for the garrison at 
the Blackwater. The Irish Council were base and 
imprudent enough to write a humiliating letter to 
Tyrone, though there seems to be some doubt if it 
reached him. Elizabeth was furious at this “ foul 
error to our dishonour,” and she also attacked 
Butler, Earl of Ormond, head of the English faction 
of the nobility and lord-lieutenant of Ireland, for 
that he had not himself commanded the forces. 
Had Tyrone moved on sharply to the attack of 
Dublin he might for a time at least have driven out 
the alien, but he was not energetic enough or not 
properly assisted, and in a number of little re- 
bellions the result of the victory was frittered 
away. 

There were horrid cruelties every where, especially 
in Limerick, Cork and Kerry. Children were taken 
from their nurses’ breasts and dashed against the 
walls, and there were worse things whereof this 
may serve as sample: the heart was plucked out 
of the body of a husband in the presence of his wife, 
and by refinement of cruelty she was forced to lend 
the use of her apron to wipe off the blood from the 
murderer's fingers ; captives had their tongues torn 
out, their noses cut off, their throats slit—at the very 
least they were stripped naked and then let go. One 
great Englishman, greater to us than to his con- 
temporaries, lost his all in these rebellions. In 
Kilcolman, an old castle of the Earls of Desmond, 
Edmund Spenser had lived for ten years an almost 
ideal poet’s life. His verse preserves for ever the 
features of the landscape—‘ My old Father Mole,” 
and “ Arlo’ Hill,” and “ Mulla mine, whose waves I 
whilom taught to weep.” In the autumn of 1598 
the storm burst; the old castle was plundered and 
burned, one little child was lost, and Spenser and 
the rest of his family in poverty and misery escaped 
to London, where he died in the January of the 
next year. A tradition, probably baseless, says 
that the remaining six books of the “Faérie Queene” 
were lost in the flight. 

Desperate remedies were suggested for these 
desperate ills. “Irish games have Irish tricks,” it 
was said. Bribery and assassination were shame- 
lessly, nay cordially, approved of. Scots mer- 
cenaries were mentioned as people who would stick 
at nothing, and their introduction recommended. 
Obviously, it was not the best of the English who 
came to Ireland. From there and from other 
countries there poured in a strange mixture of 
“traitors, murderers, thieves, coseners, cony- 
catchers, shifting-mates, runners-away with other 
men’s wives, some having two or three wives, 
persons divorced living loosely, bankrupts, carnal 
Gospellers, Papists, Puritans, and Brownists.” So 
far a manuscript history, which has some very 
hard words also against the clergy; and the only 
remedy for all was the appointment of Essex ! 

To turn from this to England in the reign of 
Edward III. seems moving into quiet waters, but 
we shall not discuss the quaint records of medieval 
times either here or in “ Knighton’s Chronicle.” 
One can only dismiss them with the commendation 
that they are both admirably edited and indexed, 
though it is to be regretted that these Calendars of 
the Patent Rolls continue to be published without 
prefaces. 





FICTION. 


A Lapy or Quatity. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. London : 
Frederick Warne & Co. 


Lespia. A Study. In 1 vol. By Anna C. Steele, London : 
George Bell & Sons. 


Mrs. BURNETT has shown remarkable courage in the 
production of “ A Lady of Quality.” It is a book 
bold to the point of audacity, and yet redeemed 
from coarseness not merely by its brilliancy, but by 
a certain refinement of tone which would appear to 
prove that it is possible for some writers, at all 
events, to touch pitch and yet to remain undefiled. 
The plot of “ A Lady of Quality” is so remarkable 
as almost to be grotesque; yet its absurdity is con- 
cealed by the opulence and vigour of the character- 
sketching. Some of the incidents, as we have 
hinted, are startling in their audacity, but the 
atmosphere of the book remains pure throughout. 
The heroine is a wonderful creature, with follies 
and frailties sufficient to sink a hundred ordinary 
mortals beyond redemption, yet in the end she 
makes her peace with the reader, and wins, if not 
his sympathy, at least his tolerance. The story 
deals with a bygone day, and with the almost 
savage life of a country squire in the reign of 
Queen Anne. Sir Geoffry, the squire in question, 
is a profligate brute, who has driven his unhappy 
wife into her grave because she has committed the 
dire offence of bearing him only daughters when he 
desired a son to inherit his title and his dwindling 
estates. But one of the daughters—the youngest, 
Clorinda by name—has enough of the man in her 
nature to suffice for more than one ordinary baronet. 
Sir Geoffry discovers in her a true fellow-spirit and 
boon companion, and before she is ten years old she 
goes with him everywhere, follows the hounds, sits 
with him in his drinking-bouts, and joins in the 
lewdest of the lewd songs with which the squires of 
those days were wont to beguile their moments of 
leisure. She dresses as a boy, and nothing pleases 
her father better than to display her fine figure to 
his friends. Then comes the inevitable change. 
Poor Clorinda, hardened and roughened by the 
training through which she has passed, awakes at 
last to the fact that she is a woman. But there is 
no sense of shame in her awakening, even when she 
recalls the worst of her tomboy exploits. Pride 
comes to her aid, and she resolves to make all men 
her slaves in virtue of her strength, beauty, and 
courage. She indulges in a secret love-affair, carried 
to the furthest point, with a young man as beautiful 
as herself, who, despite his youth, has made a by- 
word of every woman whom he has loved. But this 
is not to be Clorinda’s fate. She is resolved that in 
this case it shall be the woman who woos and rides 
away ; and when the fickle Sir John Oxon seeks to 
renew his relations with her she mocks him cruelly, 
and, despite his impassioned protests, marries an 
elderly earl. She gives her husband a year of 
unalloyed happiness, and then he dies opportunely, 
leaving her rich and powerful. She had never 
loved the earl, though she had been absolutely 
faithful to him; but no sooner is he dead than 
she discovers that she has found her master in 
the person of his noble kinsman, the Duke of 
Osmonde. The Duke loves her passionately, 
and she returns his affection to the full; but no 
sooner does it seem that she is to find happiness as 
his wife than her first lover reappears upon the 
scene, and, made desperate by the thought of losing 
her beauty and her riches, tries to force her into a 
marriage with himself by threatening to reveal their 
former connection. Then Clorinda, outraged by his 
threats—uttered in her very boudoir, to which he 
has forced an entrance—puts forth her wonderful 
strength and strikes him a blow which lays him dead 
at her feet. We shall not pursue the story further. 
The subsequent events in her history are as sur- 
prising and interesting as any of the earlier episodes, 
and, as we have said, they leave us with a certain 
feeling of kindness in our hearts for the wayward 
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woman. But the extravagances of the story strike 
a false note, and, admirably as it is written, “A 
Lady of Quality” can hardly be pronounced an 
absolute success. 

Every now and then, from amidst the common- 
place crowd of ephemeral fiction, a novel emerges 
that claims instant recognition of superiority by 
virtue of its individuality, force, and charm. In this 
category must be placed “ Lesbia,” a book in which 
literary dexterity of a high order is combined with 
many other gifts and graces, the net result being a 
novel of really remarkable merit. Mrs. Anna C. 
Steele writes with all the polished ease of a true 
artist in words, to whom style is a matter of vital 
importance, and this fact gives to her work a value 
quite apart from the actual interest of the story she 
has to tell. Nor is that story one of ordinary calibre. 
Mrs. Steele is obviously endowed with that rare 
and admirable faculty which enables a few persons 
to view life with unprejudiced eyes, and thus to 
present it as it really is, in its perpetual conflict 
of jarring elements and incongruous moods. Lesbia, 
the frail and lovely heroine of this notable novel, is 
drawn with a pen so skilful and with a touch so 
microscopically accurate as to render her portrait 
a masterpiece of analytical observation. She does 
not belong to the “ New Woman” species, of whom 
we have all grown so heartily weary ; rather is she 
of that most ancient of all feminine types—the siren, 
a creature of facile emotions, soulless, alluring, ir- 
responsible, enervating. Lesbia, in short, is Brown- 
ing’s “ Light Woman” interpreted afresh for us by 
a writer whose acute perceptions, bright wit, and 
intimate knowledge of men and things render the 
study a brilliantly successful piece of psychology. 
The story moves on simple lines, despite its 
subtlety of characterisation. Lesbia, whose ac- 
quaintance we first make in her childish days, 
is an orphan of rather mixed parentage, her father 
having been a man of good family, while her 
mother was merely a dancing-girl. Frivolity and a 
low standard of conduct are thus as much her 
natural heritage as are her lovely looks and winning 
ways; and so, when this pretty, superficial doll- 
woman becomes the wife of Kenneth Ross, the hero, 
the reader’s trained eye detects storms ahead. For 
Kenneth is a man of strong nature, high aspirations, 
and ingrained nobility. In Lesbia he fancies his 
ideal is incarnate, and the subsequent shock of dis- 
enchantment is all the more bitter and soul-searing 
because he has aimed so high. Lesbia, too shallow 
to be capable of passion, lawful or lawless, is yet 
too essentially lightminded to be loyal to the good 
man who cherishes her so tenderly. Coming home 
one night unexpectedly, the young husband sur- 
prises his newly-wedded wife in a highly com- 
promising situation, which comes perilously near to 
becoming a tragedy. Vengeance, nay, murder, fills 
his breast in the first moments of desperate anger. 
Then mercy triumphs, and he bids Lesbia’s supposed 
seducer take her away and make an honest woman 
of her. But in reality the loving couple have not 
transgressed the moral law, and Lesbia has no fancy 
for tragic situations—that is to say, if they involve 
any personal discomfort. Eminently characteristic 
is her motive for remaining, after due reflection, 
with her wronged and revolted husband. “I must 
say this for you, Kenneth,” she remarks placidly, 
“you have always put my comfort before every- 
thing, and that’s what I call real love!” So the 
tragedy rests unacted—a tragedy only of blighted 
hopes and murdered happiness, instead of bloodshed 
and outcry. 

Mrs. Steele has wrought out her conception 
with an unfaltering hand. She has a light touch, 
full of grace and delicate tact, and her story, while 
palpitating with passionate energy, is always kept 
within the limits of discretion. The book is in every 
respect a strong one. Ripe wisdom, shrewd strokes 
of wit, and pleasant humour distinguish it from first 
to last, and the reader finds himself quite carried 
away by the author's vigour and vivacity of style. 





The only fault we have to find with Mrs. Steele is 
that her love of epigram sometimes betrays her 
into artificiality, and that she bestows her own gift 
of brilliant talk too indiscriminately upon the 
imaginary personages of her story. 
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Po.itics, in the widest sense of the term, give the 
Nineteenth Century its main interest this month. 
Under this head we may include Mr. John Morley’s 
review—or rather demolition—of the group of 
political pamphlets which Mr. Lecky has put for- 
ward as his contribution to political science. With 
a courtesy which gives his criticism all the more 
effect, Mr. Morley points out—(the necessities of 
condensation oblige us to put his conclusions much 
more brutally than he does)—that Mr. Lecky 
has missed a conjunction of great opportunities, 
He might have considered democracy with the 
leisured calm of a philosopher—he has written 
on it like a mere unworldly student; he might have 
generalised like a Montesquieu—he has loaded up his 
exposition with “some dozen or score” political 
pamphlets; he has not seldom dropped into plati- 
tude; he makes inconsistent admissions and grotesque 
mistakes, or even grossly perverts the actual facts. 
Mr. Edward Dicey explains that “South Africa can- 
not wait,” because confederation is its primary need, 
and the Transvaal is, and always has been, the great 
obstacle; while, were confederation achieved, its 
resources would give it the leading place. War 
with it is quite possible, but President Kruger will 
give way if our demonstrations are emphatic 
enough. And, if we do not help the Uitlanders, 
we may lose South Africa; since the predominance 
of the English element there is inevitable, and we 
shall have estranged it. We do not believe in 
hastening matters in this fashion. Mr. Wilfrid 
Blunt gives us his version of “the Dongola adven- 
ture” as follows. It is not intended to secure the 
frontier or better the Soudan merely; indeed, the 
Dongolese refugees in Egypt think the behaviour of 
the Dervishes warrants their return to Dongola. 
The truth is that the advance is intended to relieve 
Italy, that it came on Lord Cromer as a surprise, 
that it was instigated by King Humbert, probably 
through the German Emperor, and that in return 
we are to have German support in Egypt. The half- 
million from the Caisse de la Dette is already spent, 
and the expedition will check all reforms in Egypt 
and will not effect its object unless followed 
by another expedition of English troops—a 
view fully justifying all that has been said 
against it in these columns. We may notice 
also Dr. Emil Reich's timely article on the Hungarian 
“Millenium”; Lord Halifax’s earnest plea to Non- 
conformists, Roman Catholics, and the Anglican 
Episcopate for the Reunion of Christendom; a 
cheerful “ medical view” of cycling for ladies, by 
Dr. Fenton ; and, lastly, the startling suggestion by 
Mr. William O'Brien that Ireland may yet “send 
M.P.’s to Washington” to demand arbitration on 
the Home Rule Question. 

Whatever M. Jules Simon writes will be received 
with respect, but the very discursive article with 
which the Contemporary Review opens is, to say the 
least, uneven. “ History has nothing grander or 
finer to show” than the “splendid scenes of Cron- 
stadt”; the Dervishes of Egypt (i.e. of the Soudan) 
are first described in considerable detail as a sort of 
Mohammedan knights of Malta, and then, two pages 
later, we are told that we know nothing of them 
except that they are divided into howling and 
dancing Dervishes; and the Italian defeat at 
Adowa is ascribed in part to Dervish aid. Apart 
from these—let us say — curiosities, the most 
striking in the article is the suggestion—already 
rendered classical by the art of the German 
Emperor, but better put by M. Simon — that 
we may possibly be on the verge of a great 
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war of the West against the East. The general 
drift is that “the problem of the relations of 
the European Powers has shifted to Egypt, owing 
to our co-operation with Italy in the Soudan.” An 
article on Armenia and the Powers “from behind 
the scenes” (but we think we recognise the hand) 
strongly condemns Lord Rosebery’s Government for 
not publishing the Consular Reports, and mentions 
inter alia that when Lord Salisbury spoke at the 
Guildhall a naval demonstration in the Bosphorus had 
been proposed by Austria, but that England would 
not join for fear of being drawn into the Triple 
Alliance. “A Plea for Russia,” signed with the initials 
of (apparently) an ex-consul, avoids the familiar 
identification of Government and people so well 
that it runs into the opposite extreme; but it is 
valuable, nevertheless, and readable, too. ‘The 
Plains of Australia” is an interesting bit of 
physical geography ; these plains, once almost quick- 
sand, are being so compacted by the tread of flocks 
of sheep as to hold water and become clothed with 
vegetation. We can but mention—among much else 
that is valuable—Mr. A. R. Wallace’s suggestion, 
improving on that of M. Reclus, for a gigantic con- 
cave model of the earth; and Mr. Lyulph Stanley's 
detailed exposure of the Education Bill. 

When the late Liberal Ministry was in office the 
Fortnightly Review used to pour upon it a good deal 
of acrid but remarkably amateur criticism. The 
Unionist Ministry is now being treated in the same 
fashion. A young and exceptionally earnest Con- 
servative, who is also a decided Churchman, and has 
some tendency to Christian Socialism, has found 
his party out. They have no principles, he com- 
plains, they are mere Opportunists (as, indeed, 
Mr. Traill has called them); they are a bundle 
of divergent fractions with no positive programme, 
with leaders who will not lead, and with “a 
peculiar penchant for devouring their own 
hildren "—factory legislation, for example. The 
ingenuous young writer, fresh (we suspect) from 
work at the Oxford House, says more unpleasant 
hings about that party which has semi-officially 
described itself as “the party of vested interests” 
han we can hope to indicate. But he is unworldly, 
and unused to the New Toryism. Mr. Lilly’s 
ecture on the “ Theory of the Ludicrous "—going 
back to Aristotle and the Schoolmen, with a sup- 
plement from Schopenhauer—is capital reading, and 
more amusing than the science of belles-lettres, the 
ay science, usually is; Mr. Frederick Wedmore’s 
series of impressions—there is no other term—is 
t least vivid and photographic; Major Arthur 
rifiths is optimistic and otherwise interesting 
h propos of the Soudan Expedition; and Mr. St. 
Heorge Mivart (“ Life from the Lost Atlantis”) gives 
singularly striking account of a recently discovered 
hissing link (a marsupial mouse from New Granada) 
between the fauna of America and Australia, which 
uggests an Atlantis indeed, but in the Southern 
facific—which, by the way, is by far the deepest of 
2¢ oceans. Mr. Chisholm suggests some amend- 
tents in the trial of election petitions, such as a 
ary and special commissioners, but his review 
lanifests no dissatisfaction with the general results ; 
nd the South African and National Education 
icles do not strike us as specially informative 
except, perhaps, Major-General Sim’s “ Reasons for 
he School Board Rate.” It is a good number, 
owever, and the opening article and Mr. Lilly’s 
ovide plenty of humour. 

The New Review contains, infer alia, two power- 
il stories on painful but familiar lines; a rather 
ever essay, “ The Cinematograph,” which takes 
hat invention as an illustration of the weaknesses of 
ealism ; and a capital sketch of “ An Irish Peasant 
Yoman,” by Katharine Tynan. Among the solid 
atter, “Made in Germany” (Chemicals) is, as 
bual, alarmist. Our manufacturers are “ practical,” 
hd do not encourage research, and so Germany is 
ttting them out. Quite so, and just at this time 
®are discouraging primary education and subject- 




























ing secondary to the control of local authorities, who 
may very likely be of the same “ practical,” short- 
sighted, close-fisted type. On South Africa the 
Review has a policy—that of the Jingoes. Mr. Iwan 
Miiller’s article is a continuous defence of Sir 
Bartle Frere, ending with an appeal to Mr. Cham- 
berlain to avoid the mistakes of the past, ie. to 
interfere as little as possible; and “A Ten Years’ 
Resident in the Cape Colony” threatens us with a 
Dutch coalition against the English, from which 
Mr. Rhodes, he thinks, may one day deliver his 
countrymen. . 

In Blackwood's Magazine the article on the 
“South African Problem” is valuable for the clear 
disentanglement of the four main elements—the 
race, railway, and native questions, and the “Im- 
perial factor”—which enter into the South African 
question. “An Old Oxford Common-room” is an 
article by a well-known Fellow and Tutor of Wad- 
ham, in which he brings vividly before us some 
of the stranger figures of Oxford a generation 
ago. Miss Harraden’s “Hilda Strafford” has a 
powerful and unexpected ending. The learned 
American Historical Review (a quarterly) contains 
an article by Prof. Morse Stephens on the Barras 
Memoirs, a fresh instalment of Mr. Ford Rhodes’ 
great History of the United States, and a striking 
paper on the “Underground Railroad” by Mr. 
Wilbur H. Siebert, who is collecting the reminis- 
cences of old Abolitionists before it is too late. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 

VANCOUVER ISLAND in 1803, the time when “ The Adventures 
of John Jewitt” began with his capture by the Indians of 
Nootka Sound, was a wild and scarcely explored region. He 
told the story of his nearly three years’ captivity in a book 

ublished in the year of Waterloo, which, though now forgotten, 

ad a considerable vogue when the century was young. A 
pathetic interest attaches to the reappearance now of this 
strange story of privation and adventure, for the reprint 
contains an introduction by the late Dr. Robert Brown, of the 
Standard, and a brief memorial sketch from the pen of one of 
his colleagues in Shoe Lane of that well-known journalist and 
scientific botanist. Jewitt was a Hull blacksmith who 
had grown restless and taken to the sea, and, escaping the cruel 
death which overtook his comrades, he contin to make 
himself “ generally useful” to the Indian chief Moqulla. He 
picked up the Aht language, and kept, in rough fashion, a 
journal ; and as he was naturally shrewd and quickwitted, his 
record—adventures apart—is a noteworthy contribution to 
ethnology. There is, in fact, no other book in existence which 
describes the fierce tribes of Nootka Sound at a period when 
they were a terror to shipwrecked sailors. Dr, Brown states 
that some of the habits which Jewitt describes are now obsolete, 
or greatly modified. The record is picturesque and graphic; 
and Dr. Brown’s preliminary sketch of his own subsequent travels 
renders many points in the narrative which would otherwise 
be obscure luminous and suggestive. 

Colonel Dalbiac, M.P., has compiled within reasonable com- 
pass a “ Dictionary of Quotations” from standard English and 
American authors. We understand that the publishers propose 
to issue companion volumes, one of which is to contain quota- 
tions from the Greek and Latin classics, and the other similar 
extracts from modern Continental writers. Meanwhile, transla- 
tions have been excluded from the present volume, though to this 
rule one exception has been made in favour of the English Bible. 
Prose and poetry have alike been placed under requisition, and 
the book represents wide reading, critical discernment, and 
catholic tastes. Goethe held that such works were useful to 
most minds in the way of stimulus or suggestion; and he has 
left on record his own opinion that young people in particu- 
lar, if there is anything responsive in them, are “roused in a 





*Tus ADVENTURES oF JoHN JEwiTT, oNLY SURVIVOR OF THE CREW 
or THE Surp “‘Bosron.’’ Edited, with Introduction, by Robert 
Brown, Ph.D., M.A., etc. Illustrated. London: Clement Wilson. 

Dicrronary or Quotations (Enarisa). By Lieutenant-Colonel Philip 
Hugh Dalbiac, M.P. ith Indexes. London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co, 

Tae Unconscious Humovnist, ayp Orner Essays. By E. H. Lacon 
Watson. London: Elkin Mathews. 


A Feperat Sours Arrica. By a Alport Molteno, LL.B, Maps. 
London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 

Art anp Houmanrry tv Homer. By William Cranston Lawton, 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Kiyo Henry V. Edited by 8. E. Winbolt, B.A. (Arnold’s School 
Shakespeare.) London and New York : Edward Arnold. 
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praiseworthy way by brilliant quotations.” There are, of course, 
numberless books of the kind—good, bad, and indifferent—but 
this compilation has, at least, two distinctive claims. Colonel 
Dalbiac = gathered many choice sayings from contemporary 
literature, though he has paid no homage to cheap reputations. 
We like the book also, because in every case the fullest possible 
reference to chapter and verse are given, and the compiler claims 
not to have drawn his elegant extracts from other works of 
reference, but to have gathered them—or, at least, verified them 
—by an appeal to the books themselves in which they occur. 
re Fae and Milton, Swift and Shelley, Pope and Byron, 
Coleridge and Carlyle, Dryden and Prior, Scott and Words- 
worth, Emerson and Lowell, Tennyson and Browning, Sydney 
Smith and Bulwer Lytton, Kingsley and Wendell Holmes, are 
well represented in these great sayings; whilst amongst living 
men occur the names of Ruskin, George Meredith, Herbert 
Spencer, Swinburne, John Morley, William Morris, Rudyard 
Kipling, and J. M. Barrie. 

Sense and sensibility, something of the mocking spirit, and 
much pleasant banter lurk in Mr. Watson's volume, “The 
Unconscious Humourist, and Other Essays.” The title of the 
book is borrowed, to a large extent, from the blunders of the 
half-educated—the swift passage of the maladroit from the 
sublime to the ridiculous. Wordsworth was an unconscious 
humourist of the latter stamp; and historians and poets, ancient 
and modern—to say nothing of jaded journalists—if they do not 
possess 8 keen sense of the ridiculous, are apt to give occasion 
to the seoffer. ‘“ I am inclined to think that the most engaging 
of all humourists is he who lets fall his pearls, as it were, by 
accident and unconsciously, so that you cannot always be certain 
whether his words were intended for a jest or no, and whether 
the comicality was prompted by design or chance. There is a 
something modest and graceful in this; the personality of the 
speaker is not obtruded upon your notice; nor does he seem to 
be calling upon the audience to admire the sharpness of his 
intellect.” No doubt there is truth in the view that most men 
enjoy a joke at their leisure; and the quiet, irrepressible 
chuckle which follows the jest comparatively afar off is, after 
all, often a better sign of appreciation than the quick roar of 
laughter that almost drowns the final word. Mr. Watson’s 
bright, sub-acid humour is seen to much advantage in his papers 
on confidences, love, the literature of reminiscence, and the 
eurveting and prancing of the average man when once he 
is consumed with the ambition to avoid the commonplace in 
conversation or to rush into print. The literary flavour of these 
essays is delicate, and the appeal is to fancy rather than to 
sentiment. 

Under the title of “ A Federal South Africa” Mr. Perey 
Molteno attempts to institute a comparison between the position 
of the Thirteen Colonies in North America at the close of last 
century and the recent, rather than the existing, situation in 
South Africa. Briefly stated, the book is an argament—written, 
it is only fair to add, prior to the rash and unwarrantable action 
of Dr. Tomenen and his raiders—in favour of the Federation of 
South Africa under the protecting care of Great Britain. Mr. 
Molteno, who is a barrister of the Inner Temple and an 
advocate of the Supreme Court at the Cape of Good Hope, 
perhaps pushes the historical parallel too far, but his book, in spite 
of the irony of recent events, is not only interesting in itself, but 
helpful to all who wish to understand the problem with which 
it deals. He describes it as an attempt to give definition to the 
vague ideas of union which are in the air in South Africa. He 
declares that whilst there is a strong feeling in the direction of 
union the motives which underlie such a desire are scarcely 
understood in many quarters, and people are still more in the 
dark as to the manner in which it may be brought about on 
satisfactory lines. Stress is laid on the fact that the difficulties 
are not social so much as political, and it is urged that the most 

werful factor that makes for disunion at present is the inter- 

erence of the British Government in the internal affairs of 
South Africa:—“ This interference naturally has a bias in 
favour of the two Colonies as against the States. The 
result is that while human nature remains what it is the 
Republics will inevitably desire to have a champion to 
set against England, the champion of the Colonies. German 
has taken advantage of this feeling for her own purposes.” 
Mr. Molteno argues, with some show of reason, that England’s 
periods of active interference in South African affairs have 
always proved disastrous, and he thinks that the present diffi- 
culties are the direct outcome of the late Lord Carnarvon’s 
attempt to force a policy on South Africa “If a Federal 
Union be formed of all the Colonies and States, England can 
then step aside and allow this Federation to manage all its 
internal affairs. Until this union is formed it is not easy for 
England to withdraw, as it is desirable that it should do in its 
own interest, and in the interest of the peaceful and united 
development of South Africa.” There is much in the volume, 
in spite of the unjudicial standpoint of the author, which is 
worthy of serious consideration in the existing crisis. 

The University Extension Movement is rapidly calling into 
existence—in America as well as in England—a number of 
capable little manuals in various departments of science and 
literature, Mr, Lawton’s “ Art and Humanity in Homer” is 





an admirable example of a short study of a great subject. It is 
written with a happy absence of pedantry, and with real, though 
never paraded, knowledge. Archeology in Homeric research 
has certainly had much attention of is, and therefore the 
literary and ewsthetic criticism contained in this wise and 
vigorous brief exposition of the “Iliad” and the “Odyssey” 
merits hearty recognition. 

There has just been added to “ Arnold’s School Shake. 
speare”’—a series of manuals which is under the general 
editorship of Mr. Churton Collins—the play of King Henry V.,, 
with an unusually fresh and thorough introduction and notes 
by Mr. S. E. Winbolt, one of the masters of Christ’s Hospital, 
Lads who begin their study of Shakespeare with such aids to 
interpretation will be without excuse if they do not rise above 
the drudgery of grammar and analysis into real devotion to 
earning. 
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—_—~oo—— 


HROUGH Porth hamlet, 


The wild West shrieking, 


Rose a rumour— 

No man’s speaking : 
“Long Pete and Black Ben, 
Caught by foul weather, 
Lie in the near cave 
Caged together!” 


Black Ben and Long Pete, 
Tall men and strong, 

Laid hands on young Jean, 
Wrought her foul wrong; 

Then flung her half-alive 
To the wild water, 

That kept its prize fast 


From those who sought her. 


One saw the cruel deed— 
Jean's little brother; 
Saw, and in terror fled 
Home to his mother. 
Rose all the country-side— 
Man, woman, hound ; 
Hunted the hell-dogs, 
Sought, never found. 


Down in the darkness, 
Silent as death, 

Peering beneath their hands, 
Holding their breath, 

Ten men in anger 
Thirsting for blood, 

Crept where the tide flowed 
Strong as a flood! 


Cold was the water 
Up to the knee, 

Cold was the roof-drip, 
Naught was to see. 

** Now flare the torches! 
We have you fast, 
Out with you, vermin, 
Cornered at last!” 


There at the far end, 
Crouched on a ledge, 
Cowered the miscreants, 

Close to the edge, 
Eyes fixed in terror, 

Teeth grinning white, 
As men who shrink from 

Some awful sight. 


Awful? Nay lovely: 
Three feet beneath, 
Rising and falling 
With the sea’s breath, 
Lips half-way open, 
Golden hair round her, 
Hard by her murderers 
Waiting, they found her. 


What face she showed them 
When the moon glistened, 
What words she whispered 
While the stars listened, 
Carses the dead hold 
Over the living, 
Or the more terrible 
Words of forgiving, 


This might no man tell. 
Their lips were sealed 

Save for the laughter 

That horribly pealed, 


A BALLAD OF THE CAVES OF PORTH. | 








Cold, harsh, and grating: 
No voice of man. 

Through veins of hot blood 
Chill shivers ran. 


Gently they raised her 
And bore her away, 
In the strong arms 
Of her father she lay, 
While groping, stumbling, 
Like men stricken blind, 
Long Pete and Black Ben 
Shambled behind. 


Not a man touched them, 
No woman curs’d; 
God’s hand had reached them 
And smitten them first. 
Reft them of reason, 
Left them to stand 
Bearing his dread 
Ineffaceable brand. 


Summers and winters 
Hasted away, 

Yellow hair darkened, 
Brown turned to grey. 

Haunting and roaming, 
Hated and feared, 

Black Ben and Long Pete 
Suffered their weird; 


Haunting the churchyard, 
Where a white cross 

Told of the black deed, 
Mourned for the loss; 

Roaming the sea-shore, 
Sleeping in caves, 

List’ning for aye 
To the sound of the waves. 


Till after many days 
Came their release, 
Till the black storm-tide 
Brought with it peace ; 
Flooding their hiding-place, 
Drifting them forth, 
Setting them free 
On the wet sands of Porth. 


B. PAuL NEUMANN. 





“CHERISHED AND MOST RESPECTABLE 
BORROW.” 





T last Mr. Murray has been stirred from his 
lethargy, and recognises that even amongst the 
many distinguished customers of his famous firm 


| none is more worthy of honour and attention than 


the strange being who would have us believe that 
Baron Taylor never met him, “ whether in the street 
or the desert, the billiard hall or amongst Bedouin 
haimas at Novogorod or Stambul,” but he flung up 
his arms and exclaimed, “ O ciel! I have again the 
felicity of seeing my cherished and most respectable 
Borrow.” It is indeed a pleasure to us to see once 
more bearing the imprint of “glorious John” what 
we hope is but the beginning of a complete and most 
respectable edition of the works of our cherished 
and, if Baron Taylor will have it so, our most re- 
spectable Borrow.* But it has been long delayed, 
and, with cheap reprints in the field, it may prove 
a difficult task to persuade a stingy public to pay a 








* “The Bible in Spain.” By George Borrow. London: John 
Murray. 
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fair price for a good article. These two volumes 
are all that need be desired — well-printed and 
becomingly bound; and at the end of the second 
volume is to be found a most useful and excellent 
glossary, containing a good deal of interesting in- 
formation about Spanish oaths and gipsy lore, and 


to it and banish all suspicions and ugly doubts. 
The conversation, real or imaginary, between Borrow 
and the Barbaresques—that is, Jews from Barbary 
—is full of the finest flavour :— 


“You say,” says Borrow, “your teachers are evil—do ye 





cognate matters of the true Borrovian flavour. But, 
even yet, the house of Murray does not seem quite 


| and live? 


hearken unto their words ?” 
“Of course we hearken unto them. How could we do else 
Our teachers are evil men, and live by fraud 


to recognise what a Pegasus has found its way into | like ourselves; yet still are they masters, men to be dreaded and 


their stables. 
eccentric member of their ordinary staff of guides. 
This marvellous book of his is adorned with staid 
pictures of Seville, Toledo, and Segovia, and has a 
map indicating by red lines Borrow’s four journeys 
in the Peninsula after the fashion of the Pauline 
travels in Asia Minor. 
pictures, and we quite approve of the map, but they 
were somewhat of a shock to us who from child- 
hood’s hour have ever read the “ Bible in Spain” in 
a spirit of pure romance. 
things, and no doubt deserve the solemn treatment 
they here receive. 

Happily, nothing can choke George Borrow. If 
he makes up his mind to tell a story, tell it he will; 
but why quibble about it? He is not a sober-sided 
author ; and though we know adventures are for the 
adventurous, for our part we dare swear forty per 
cent. of Borrow’s adventures never went through 
the troublesome formality of taking place on any 
peninsula, promontory, isthmus, island, or continent 
known to the race of man. No pictures, photo- 


graphs, maps with red and dotted lines, glossaries | 
and “ Notes by Ralph Ulick Burke, M.A., author of | 
‘A History of Spain, etc.,’” will ever take “ The Bible | 


in Spain " out of the pleasant regions of romance and 
plump it down in the dull domain of Fact. We 


should have preferred a more imaginative setting. | 


We hope that when Mr. Murray comes to“ Lavengro’ 
we shall not be bothered with cuts of Norwich 
Cathedral and Edinburgh Castle. However, when 
you once begin reading, Borrow creates his own 
atmosphere. His sixth line starts us off— 


“On the morning of the 11th the sea was very rough, and a | 


remarkable circumstance occurred. I was on the forecastle, 
discoursing with two of the sailors; one of them, who had but 
just left his hammock, said, ‘I have had astrange dream, which 

do not much like, for,’ continued he, pointing up to the mast, 
*I dreamt that I fell into the sea from the cross-trees.’ He was 


heard to say this by several of the crew besides myself. A | 
. this man with several others ran aloft; the | 
yard was being hauled down, when a sudden gust of wind | 


moment after .. . 


wheeled it round with violence and a man was struck down from 
the cross-trees into the sea, which was working like yeast below 
. . . +» I saw his head on the crest of a billow, and instantly 
recognised in the unfortunate man the sailor who a few moments 
before had related his dream. . . . A boat was at length 
lowered . . . the men could make little progress. They had 
arrived within ten yards of the man, and on their return said 
‘they saw him below the water, sinking deeper and deeper, his 
arms stretched out and his body apparently stiff, but they found 
it impossible to save him.’ Presently after the sea, as if satisfied 
with the prey which it had acquired, became comparatively 
ealm. . . . Truly wonderful are the ways of Providence.” 


What a fine De Foe-like touch is that: “He was 
heard to say this by several of the crew besides 
myself.” One seems to see the witnesses—fine sailor- 
like fellows—crowding into the witness-box and 


supporting by their straightforward testimony the | 
wondrous tale of our “ cherished and most respectable | 


Borrow.” 


We fail to appreciate the reason which has con- | 


signed to an appendix a portion of Borrow’s mar- 
vellous account of the Jews of Lisbon. We hate 
these interferences with the text. Why has one to 
pay a fancy price for the best guide-book ever 
written for Mr. Murray—*“ Ford’s Guide-Book to 
Spain”? We mean for the First Edition; for what 
self-respecting man would place upon his shelves the 
mutilated thing now proffered for sale? We dare- 
say the publisher was not to blame; but any tam- 
pering with texts makes us uneasy. We cannot be 
always collecting and comparing; and when we take 
up a book, we like to be able to give ourselves away 


He is still treated as if he were an | obeyed. 


We do not quarrel with the | 


But facts are precious | 


Have they not witchcraft at their command, and 

_angels? Have they not words of power and the Shem 

| Kamphorash ? Were we not to hearken to them, could they 
not consign our souls to horror, to mist and vapour, to mire and 
clay, even as thou couldst, O righteous one /” 


In another style, how humorously excellent is the 
account of Oliban, the private secretary of the Duke 
of Rivas, to whom Borrow was always referred for 
permission to print the Testament. Up to a point 
he was most affable, but the point once arrived at, 
back he always fell upon the Council of Trent. “ All 
_ of a sudden, however, he stopped, lifted up his head, 
| seemed to consider a moment, and then, putting his 
_ pen behind his ear, he said, ‘ Amongst the decrees of 

the Council of Trent is one to the effect .. .’” 
Borrow’s “ No Popery” has no rancour about it ; 
and, indeed, considering how willing he was to pass 
himself off for a Jew or a gipsy, a Carlist or a 
Catalan, for him to be rancorous was impossible. He 
| is ever full to the brim of camaraderie. 


“ It will be long before I forget these Irish, more especially 
their head, Dr. Gartlands, a genuine scion of the good Hibernian 
tree, an accomplished scholar, and a courteous and high-minded 
| gentleman. Though fully aware who I was, he held out the 
| hand of friendship to the wandering heretic missionary, although 
_ by so doing he exposed himself to the rancorous remarks of the 
| narrow-minded native clergy, who in their ugly shovel-hats and 
long cloaks glared at me askance as I passed by their whisper- 
| ing groups beneath the piazzas of the Plaza. But when did 

the fear of consequences cause an Irishman to shrink from the 
| exercise of the duties of hospitality? . . Honour to Ireland and 

her ‘ hundred thousand welcomes!” Her fields have long been the 
| greenest in the world, her daughters the fairest, her sons the 
| bravest and most eloquent. May they never cease to be so. 


In yet another style, how charged with the feel- 
_ ing of history is the following passage describing the 
_ English Catholic College at Valladolid : 


“ Of all the curiosities of this college the most remarkable is 
| the picture-gallery, which contains neither more nor less than 
the portraits of a variety of scholars of this house who eventually 
suffered martyrdom in England in the exercise of their vocation 
in the angry times of the Sixth Edward and fierce Elizabeth. 
Yes, in this very house were many of those pale, smirking, half- 
| foreign priests, who, like stealthy grimalkins, traversed green 
| England in all directions, crept into old halls, beneath um- 
| brageous rookeries, fanning the dying embers of Popery with no 
| other hope nor, perhaps, wish than to perish disembowelled by 

the bloody hands of the executioner amongst the yells of 
| rabble as_ bigoted as themselves; priests like Bedingfield and 

Garnet, and many others who have left a name in English story. 

Doubtless many a history, only the more wonderful for being 

true, could be wrought out of the archives of the English Popish 
| Seminary at Valladolid.” 


The charm of the whole book abides, nor can 
time ever stale it. Its faults and imperfections are 
the faults and imperfections.of the great writers 

_ and not the small ones. It is careless and uneven— 
| but a spirit stirs through all its pages, the spirit of 
| manhood and adventure. It takes the reader away 
from himself and his surroundings; wherever he 
may be—in dingy Bloomsbury lodgings, where 
nothing grows but ground rents, in the remote 
| places of Somerset, or in some hard-faced Yorkshire 
 town—straightway all are forgotten, and the reader 
is with Borrow riding into Villafranca by night, 
or pursuing his way upon the wildest heath of the 
wildest province of Spain in search of Finisterre, 
having for his companions wild Catalans, half-witted 
guides, thieves and murderers. Greatest of colpor- 


teurs, worthy comrade of the noblest character 

Genius ever invented, or History revealed, of Don 
| Quixote himself—once more we bid you, but never 
_ for long, an affectionate farewell. 


AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 
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COTTON GRASS. 





HIS tuft of moor-grass represents the people, 
past and present, of Turton and the neigh- 
bourhood—its benefactors, I mean; and you will 
notice that some of the grass is dead, and some of 
it is living, and among the living are some yellow 
rounded flowers. You remark how the old dead 
grass and flower-stalks linger about the budding 
stems, and how delicious is the musty earthy scent of 
the half-decaying mass about the roots! This tall 
dead stalk, once bright and crowned with a yellow 
spike, is Humphrey Chetham, whom Manchester 
honours ; and here in Turton Church—nineteenth 
century in style, to its sorrow—is his curious bequest 
of a library of chained books. 

A little distance off stands Turton Tower, which 
shortly before his purchase of it had had its solid 
peel enlarged by the addition of picturesque beam- 
and-plaster wings, which, in turn, took to them- 
selves some later work. It is not for me now to 
explore this charming house, where spiral staircases 
are discovered, I understand, behind the panels, 
as we might, perhaps, in these days come upon an 
old lead pipe in the plaster of a wall. 

In Manchester Cathedral is a statue of Hum- 
phrey Chetham, which discloses one of those beau- 
tiful figures and faces which appear to have been 
almost more common in the seventeenth than they 
are in the nineteenth century : stately and courteous, 
firm but benignant, generous yet shrewd. “ He hath 
dispersed: he hath given to the poor,” runs the 
legend ; but the Hebrew poet little dreamed of the 
special kind of man about whom, among others, he 
was writing these lines. Close by the statue and 
the verse we saw some of the poor to whom he is 
still dispersing—a group of happy orphan boys—and 
his exquisite hospital and library, which are as 
“old-world” and charming as an antique college 
on the Cam. A hall with oaken rafters and sanded 
floor, a kitchen and buttery hard by: these passed, 
we reached the staircase which carried us up to the 
almost religiously-lighted gallery which contains the 
library, and the delicious seclusion of the perfect 
reading-room. How is it possible to imagine so 
exquisite a home of learning without a learned 
society “to inhabit there”—the Chetham Society 
was a necessity ! 

Yet life has its interest still, even though that 
life struggle through the little figures of orphan 
lads. There they are in the “quad” as we go in, 
basking in the sun after a good dinner; as we go 
out we see them, through the open door of the 
school, busy at their desks. 

But it is to the Turton district that I must 
return. My moor-grass is the Eriophorum Vagin- 
atum or Harestail Cotton Grass, a name prophetically 
given. The whole place is alive with cotton, in a 
way that Humphrey Chetham never thought of. 
You may see the chimneys down at Bolton looking 
less wicked than usual through the haze on this 
lovely Sabbath Day. But, before speaking of the 
present, I will refer to a time and to documents 
which have an interest to me. A descendant of the 
great Humphrey, who was a Humphrey Chetham 
too, and who is mentioned on an adjoining monu- 
ment in the cathedral, in the year 1748 leased 
property in Turton to certain persons under several 
curious conditions. They will call up before the 
mind of the reader a state of things very different 
from that induced by the cotton industry. Besides 
paying £132 cash down and an annual rent of 
£2, Thomas Kay undertakes to yield and pay “in 
boons” “one day mowing and one day reaping of 
corn yearly in harvest-time ... andif Thomas... 
shall not grind all his corn and grain at the water 
corn-mill ... this indenture shall be absolutely void.” 
“ And Thomas doth covenant that he will every year 
plant upon some convenient part of the premises ten 
plants or young trees of ash,” Again, George Holt 
pays £210 and an annual rent of £3 10s., and in 
boons “ three fat capons, three fat hens, the leading 





of three cartloads of coals . . . one day mowing and 
two days reaping.” He also agrees to plant twenty 
plants or young trees of oak, and to grind, as usual, 
at the landlord’s water-mill. 

This old water-mill down in the hollow is “de- 
caied,” and the boons are probably no more in 
request ; in place of these things large cotton-mills 
have been erected, and the trades union manages 
affairs. Yet, looking across to the well-placed 
church this Sabbath evening, it may be possible 
for the time almost to forget the “din of recent 
industry.” Here we may still loiter under the oaks 
and ashes and elms which have sprung from the 
deeds just mentioned. Still we may scramble across 
the delightful brook as we make our way up to 
the veritable moors. The air is still invigorating, 
and we are more conscious of its virtues in this 
self-examining age, especially as it is needed so 
badly down there in those unpleasant slums. At 
no time could the bilberry plants have looked 
more beautiful as they stand out of the long, grey, 
drooping, matted grass under the trees and on the 
sloping, rounded banks. This broad yellow road 
seems to inspire us with a sense of freedom and 
bounding health. In the distance, again, are the 
moorland heights of heather, bilberry, and grass, 
one of these hills bitten black in a remarkable 
degree by the etcher fire, which is used as the 
fertiliser here. 

Half a mile further upon the road lies what 
appears to be a village. But there are no cottages, 
no parish church appears, and, though there seems 
to be no lack of halls, no public-house. There was 
once an inn here, and you may see it yet; but it 
became at one time the nucleus, and is still the 
centre, of a home for waifs and strays. These 
beautiful semi-detached houses, which are from time 
to time being added to, are the various homes into 
which the pitiable outcasts of our new society are 
continuously received. And you may imagine what 
the hillside does for them! What havoc does the 
breeze play in the ranks of disease, pallor, and 
starvation! And how the coward herd of vice, idle- 
ness, and ignorance slink away from the attacks of 
the school, the dairy, laundry, and fresh farm-life ! 

The lifeless life collected from the overcrowded 
alleys is thus dealt with, and the product is sent 
forth again into the world wholesome, not polluted. 
In this manner the successors in philanthropy of Hum- 
phrey Chetham, feeling the responsibility of the evils 
due to the new cotton wealth, grapple in his spirit with 
the squalor and the misery presided over by chimneys 
in the large towns. They place against polluted air, 
bare mill-walls, and vicious habits, these glorious 
winds, stone farmhouses with their sheeny roofs, 
yellow sandy roads grass-bordered and adorned with 
the old-gold of the dying rush. 

Look, again, at these green nests of my harestail 
cotton-grass getting ready to send out their fledgling 
spikes from the dead grey grass. It is the same 
plant, with its history lying there. And so the 
plant of pity is perennial, whatever the conditions 
under which it lives. But surely the pity demanded 
of my dear friends now is not less intense, but more 
so, than that which sprung out of Humphrey 
Chetham’s heart; and to feel the throb of sympathy 
between the old time and the present, in a good 
cause, is good. G. R. 








A SICILIAN IDYL. 





I, 


HE division of the year’s grain was over at the 

threshing-floor of Calta Vuturo. The harvest 

had been good. The peasant Rinaldi stood looking 

at the single tumolo which was left him as his share. 

His hands grasped tightly the long handle of his 
spade, and he rested his chin on it to think. 

His wife and their five children were beside him. 
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The eldest was a boy of nine years. 


A bright- | 


coloured apron, with rows of the homely embroidery | 


which Sicilians inherit from Saracens, was tied 
round the larger of the two girls. 
a clean handkerchief folded over her shoulders. 


very pale. The other children, with frightened 
look, watched their father's face. 

He was going over in his mind the reckoning by 
which the gabellotto had measured out the shares. 
There had been much grain. 


He and the next larger had the 
All 


the uneven steps. 
wizened faces and tottering legs of old men. 


| were quite naked and bent far over under the 


The mother had | 


weight of the heavy sacks. They did not stop to 


| rest in the ascent. 
She was holding the baby to her breast, and she was | 


The youngest of the three sighed painfully. The 
steps were covered with moisture and partly worn 


| away: by digging his feet into the soil and pulling 


with his free hand on the upper step, he went for- 


| ward with difficulty. The two others spoke en- 


All through the seed- | 


time and harvest he and his wife had been working | 
in their field as soon as there was light in the | 


morning, as late as there was light in the evening. 


noontide. 
for the children when the harvest should be over. 
And now this was all—a half-sackful of grain which 
their boy Placido might carry on his back. 

First, the gabellotto had said: “In the name of 
sacred and ancient use, I take out three tumoli— 


couraging words to him under their breath. Looking 
uneasily backward and forward, they slackened their 
pace that he might keep up with them. Suddenly 


| the little one let fall his sack to the ground, and 
They had rested only for the intolerable heat of the | 


Even then they dreamed of good things 


one for the Madonna's chapel, one for the saint of | 


the village, one for the brotherhood to bury the 
dead.” 


crouched down in a corner of the step. To the 
frightened whispers of his companions he only 
turned a despairing face. It was still childish and 
fresher than theirs. His eyes were red with weeping. 

“T can go no further!” 

“ But you must—the padrone is coming 
pered the others. 

“T cannot—I am too tired”; and the new carwso 


” 


whim- 


fell listlessly across his burden. 


The peasant nodded his head at this point of the | 


division. There were miracoli assai yonder on the 


mountain, though the chapel was never repaired, | 
must do their own burying | 


and the peasants 
nowadays. 


Second, the gabellotto had taken back four tumoli | 


for the seed which he advanced when the time for 


by way of interest. 


A noise was heard from farther down the passage. 
The two carusi, who were still standing, regained 


_ their impetus forward after a little swaying of their 


bodies, and began again the ascent with all the speed 
possible to their dwarf-like forms. A half-naked 
man came on from behind, bending his head to 
avoid the low roof. In one hand he held a lamp 


| low down, as the boy who went before had done; 
sowing came; and he had counted one tumolo more | 


This too was right: each one | 


must pay back what he owes; and it is the custom | 
to give much interest to the gabellotto, since only he | 
is allowed to lend to the tenants of the landlord | 


whose agent he is. 
Third, the gabellotto had also taken back thirteen 


in the other he clutched a stout stick. He nearly 
fell over the child lying across the step. Recovering 
himself, he thrust the lamp in front of the white 
face which stared up at him with wide-open eyes. 
“So this is the little Placido, whose father sold 


him to me only last week for fifty good lire, well 


| counted ? 


tumoli for the flour with which he supplied the | 


family while waiting for the harvest. 
flour. 


It was black 
To eke it out the wife had mixed with it in 


the baking the wild vetch seeds which the children | 


gathered in waste places. Often they had gone 


| child by the neck and lifted him to his feet. 


hungry for fear it might not last till they had grain | 


of their own. It was hard that the gabellotto should 
take yet three more ¢umoli for the few months’ 
interest. 

Finally, the rent of the landlord had to be paid— 
oue-half of the full crop. This, the gabellotto had 
said, was two dozen and one tumoli. Yes, that was 
what the peasant himself had counted on. His little 
field should give fifty measures in a good season. 

But what had become of their own half? 
turned his gaze from his children to his wife clasp- 
ing their baby to her breast. Tears rolled down the 
cheeks of the strong man. The gabellotto, mount- 
ing his horse to ride to the town, called back to 
him: 

“Not so bad after all, Rinaldi. 
would come out indebted to the padrone like il 
Leonarda. You can join the men yonder in the 
waste lands—half a lira a day, you know, with food 
and lodging. For just a few months the wife can 
stay alone with the children. 
make that big boy there a caruso—any of the miners 
on the hill will give you ready money for him.” 


He | 


At the rate you go, young one, the King 
will take you for a soldier before I get my money 
back, I will start you this once—but guai for the 
next time!” 

Dropping his stick, he grasped the shrinking 
Then, 
with a toss, he laid the sack of ore on the boy's 
back, bent to receive it. With a vigorous hand he 
pushed the caruso up two of the steps. Returning 
for his stick, he saw the child ready to fall against 
the side of the tunnel. Stealing behind him, he held 
the full blaze of his lamp to the boy’s bare leg. 
With a smothered cry the caruso stumbled up the 
steps, which now led to a passage over dry and 
dusty ground. The two older boys, hurrying on 
ahead, could hear plainly the curses and blows with 
which their master drove forward his latest slave. 
They, too, sobbed, without noise and without 
tears. 

The little naked figures from this underworld 


| blinked -at the light of day with bleared eyes. 


I thought you | 
| the imprint of coarse meshes on the skin. 


| healed could be seen along the spine. 
And then, you can | 


| no heed as the children 


The peasant turned away without a word, his | 


face working convulsively. 


The boy swung to his | 


shoulder the half-full sack—all that was left to | 


them of the golden grain produced by the parents’ 
hard toil. 
and led him with hasty steps along the road to the 
village. The children followed after in silence. 
Shivering as with a fever, the mother muttered 
softly to herself : 

“Placido! Placido mio /” 


Il, 


Three carusi were toiling with their loads of 
ore up the dark winding tunnel which leads to the 
mouth of the sulphur-mine. The eldest, a boy of 
twelve, held a lamp low down in his hand to light 


| The carwsi looked askance at the miners. 
The wife seized her husband by the arm | 


| by three or four hours. 


The men at the mouth of the mine took roughly 
from their shoulders the heavy sacks, which left 
In the 
glare of the sun livid bruises and red scars scarcely 
Callous spots 
had grown where knees and elbows had been pressed 
along the sides of the passage. The men took 
sank exhausted to the 
ground. 

It was nearing mid-day. More than six of the 
twelve hours’ daily work had already been done. 
If these 
were diligent, their own labour might be prolonged 
The master gave each boy 
a piece of sour black bread. At nightfall, or when 


work was over, they would have another. 


| 
| 


After a time the different groups of carusi were 
called back to work. The new boy was nowhere to 
be seen. His two companions, who had been lying 
face downward on the ground, picked up their sacks 
in haste and joined the naked troop entering the 
dark tunnel. Their master shouted after them. 

“ Where is Placido?” 

The eldest boy answered, while the others 
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turned to look: “We were asleep. We thought 
he was with us,” 

“Son of infami,” hissed the furious man, using 
the Sicilian’s word of worst reproach ; “I will teach 
him—yes, and you others—what it is to defraud me 
of work justly paid.” 

Gazing intently around, he saw a white form 
cowering in the thicket of young poplars which 
grew near by along the dry bed of a water-courss. 
In a moment he was back, dragging the boy behind 
him. The crowd of carusi stared affrighted from 
the tunnel. The miners looked on impassively. 
The child, prostrate on the ground, quivered as the 
first blows of the stick fell. He did not cry out. 
Soon great red welts, with drops of blood, stood out 
on the bare skin of shoulders and back and legs. 

“But it is enough!” said one of the men to 
another. 

The other answered, with a deprecatory shrug: 
“Itis his right. Has he not paid for him?” 

With a little jerk the childish form became 
motionless. The master rolled the body over with 
his foot. The hands fell back, disclosing the face of 
one dead. The wide-open eyes stared at the sun. 

On the plain, no shadows were yet falling from 
the columns of the ruined temple of the pagans who 
had time for poetry and art. On the mountain, the 
sun was glorifying the shrine of the Virgin-Mother 
and Child, built under the Bourbons when men had 
leisure for religion. Midway, along the horizon, 
= carabineers of United Italy were passing out of 
sight. 

One yawned as he asked the other: “ What do 
these people live on up here?” 

“Live? Here they die of hunger.” 


STODDARD DEWEY, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





SCOTCH AND LATIN. 


Srz,—In a review of Messrs. Henley and Henderson’s 
“ Burns,” in the Speaker (April 25th), I am rebuked for 
rendering “broose” “broth.” I do not know who made the 
glossary for my selections from Burns. No doubt I should have 
kept an eye onthe compiler. But if the reviewer thinks Messrs. 
Henley and Henderson’s glossary faultless—even as far as it 
has gone—he is curiously innocent of my native language. 
Probably their Seotch critics have not spared the two. It is 
the reviewer’s Latin that amazes me. Of Messrs. Henley and 
Henderson’s edition he says, “ it were hard to imagine anything 
an editio princeps should be that this is not.’”” What in the 
world does he suppose to be the meaning of editio princeps ?— 
Faithfully yours, ANDREW Lana. 

1, Marloes Road, W. 


THE METROPOLITAN POOR LAW SCHOOLS. 


Sr1r,—So many misrepresentations are being made on the 
above subject that it is impossible to meet {them all; but I hope 
you will allow me to inform your readers of the exact state of 
the case on one of the points mentioned by you in your issue of 
April 18th. You say: ‘The teachers are not qualified, there 
is no code, and the law is systematically broken by the managers 
every day.” Speaking broadly, I may say that the first state- 
ment in the above paragraph is entirely the reverse of the fact. 
You say, later on in your article: “ These schools employ more 
than a hundred and seventy teachers, of whom only one in three 
has been ina training college.” The exact figures are one hundred 
and seventy-two teachers, and sixty of these have been ina train- 
ing college. Well, take all the public elementary schools of 
England and Wales, and what proportion of the teachers in them 
have been in a training college? You will find the answer on 
i e 28 of the last Report of the Committee of Council for 

ueation. The numbers, excluding pupil teachers, are 76,756 
teachers, of whom 29,316 have been in training colleges—that is, 
the proportion of trained teachers to the whole in the Metro- 
politan Poor Lawschools is 34°9 per cent.; the proportion through- 
out England in public elementary schools, even if pupil teachers 
be excluded from the total number, is only 38:2 per cent. But 
why shorld not the pupil teachers be reckoned in? In the Poor 


Law schools there are, I believe, at present none; but in the 
public elementary schools throughout England there are at 
present 28,379 pupil teachers. Add these to the whole number 
in the public elementary schools, and the percentage of trained 
teachers there sinks to 27°9, so that the Poor Law schools of the 
metropolis actually have an advantage. 

I will not go into further statistics beyond saying that, out 
of the one hundred and seventy-two teachers in the Metropolitan 
Poor Law schools, there are only nineteen who would not be 
recognised as qualified teachers under the Education Depart- 
ment, as the Departmental Committee themselves state (p. 37 
of the Report). 1 do not doubt, however, that even these nineteen 
are more efficient than ordinary pupil teachers. 

As to there being no code in the London Poor Law schools, 
the Education Department’s code has been strictly kept in them 
ever since the year 1878, as far as the elementary subjects are 
concerned, The managers have, no doubt, not strictly kept the 
law as to half-timers. But of the three statements in your 
above-quoted paragraph, two are wholly the reverse of the fact, 
though I will admit that for the second you have the authority 
of the Departmental Committee, who ought to have known 
better. 

There is much more to be said, but I will not oceupy your 
space further.-- Yours, etc., 


ONE WHO IS ACQUAINTED WITH THE FACTs. 








REVIEWS. 


MRS. TROLLOPE. 


Frances TroLtuope: Her Lire AnD LITERARY WoRrRK. 
By her Daughter-in-law, Frances Eleanor Trollope. 
London: Bentley & Son. 


{OME words of praise with which this biography 
concludes are only a fair tribute to the subject of 
the memoir. “ What she had earned for her dear 
ones she took thankfully; the fame and praise she 
had gained for herself she enjoyed modestly; the 
hostility her pen drew upon her she endured with- 
out rancour.” In this book we get the picture of a 
singularly quiet, patient, loving, and disinterested 
woman. The wild and impassioned controversy 
which was roused up both here and there by Mrs. 
Trollope’s book on the domestic manners of the 
Americans has been lulled to sleep long since. The 
book itself is now almost totally forgotten both in 
America and in England. But it made all Americans 
furious in its day. It was not written in any spirit 
of unkindness. Mrs. Trollope set down nought iu 
malice. She went into a new country with a crude, 
unformed—or, at best, only half-formed—society. 
She criticised it from the educated Londoner’s point 
of view. There can be no doubt that she did see 
everything she said she saw; that she did hear 
everything that she professed to have heard. But 
she fell into the common mistake of taking little or 
no account of a whole people apart from the oddities 
and peculiarities of individuals. She made no 
greater mistake than Dickens did years after in the 
American chapters of “ Martin Chuzzlewit.” Dickens 
might have been fairly entitled to say that the 
pictures he drew had real models in American life. 
Very likely ; but they did not represent American 
life, all the same. A foreigner who should write a 
book about English society, founded only on the 
Jabez Balfour trials and on the manners of ’Arry 
and ’Arriet, would be entitled to say that he had 
drawn from living models, but he would not be 
entitled to say that he had given a true picture of 
English life. However, the whole controversy about 
Mrs. Trollope’s first book has, as we have said, long 
since fallen asleep, and the only curious thing con- 
cerning it now seems to us to be the fact that one 
so quiet and gentle in herself should have stirred up 
so flerce an argument. 
Mrs. Trollope was singularly modest in her 
estimate of herself. She appears to have adopted 
Goethe's principle and accepted no praise from the 
world which she had not already awarded to her- 
self. She wrote novels after novele, few of which 
are now read at all, while most are absolutely 








forgotten. Yet she was at one stage of her career 
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probably the most distinguished literary woman in 
England. 
publishing a book she sent the manuscript round to 


| 


It strikes one as strange now that before | 


} 


all her nearest friends in turn, and that they all | 


seem to have actually read it. She got so many 
opinions and won so much approval in this way that 
she sometimes expressed a serious and evidently a 
sincere doubt whether the book, having been too 


| certainly had a most sympathetic nature. 


much praised before its publication, might not fall | 


flat when it came into print. We lead busier lives, 
most of us, nowadays, and perhaps we are less 
generous in the disposal of our time. Certainly, 


there are few of us who would be willing to read | 
in manuscript the novels of all our literary friends | 


before publication. 


Happily, our literary friends | 


now do not send us their novels to read in this way. | 


Strangers from the country sometimes do. A young 
lady or a middle-aged lady from some provincial 
town or village does still send to a literary man in 
London, by whom she is absolutely unknown, the full 


manuscript of a three-volume novel which she has — 


written, and request him to read it and, if he 
approves of it, to get it published for her. But 
one’s friends and acquaintances are willing to wait 
until the novel is on Mr. Mudie’s shelves before they 
expect us to read it. Anthony Trollope, Frances 


Trollope’s distinguished son, seems to have had an | 


oddly different experience. One of his very earliest 
novels, if not his very earliest, had the strange 
fortune not to obtain one single notice from the 
newspapers. He had never told any of his friends 
that he wrote the novel, and not until his sub- 
sequent fame made his former efforts worthy of 
reproduction did his acquaintances know that he 
had published, if it could be called publishing, that 
particular book years before. 

The Trollopes were a wonderfully clever and 
gifted family. They are entitled to be spoken of 
as “the Trollopes,” just as one might speak of “ the 
Coleridges.” Perhaps it would have been better to 
lump them all into one book, rather than give two 
volumes to Mrs. Trollope alone. Of course one hears 
a good deal of Thomas Adolphus Trollope and 
Anthony Trollope in these pages. But still the 
biography is one of Mrs. Trollope, and there appears 
hardly enough to make two volumes about. The 


life of Mrs. Trollope was narrow in a certain sense. | 


She had many ups and downs of fortune, which she 
bore with great serenity and dignity. She had 
many domestic troubles and [trials, and she had to 
mourn over many a grave. But these are the in- 
cidents of every life that is prolonged, and all that 
can be said in especial of her is that she suffered 
with greater patience than most other persons would 
have done. Except for her prolonged visit to 
America—an unusual experience for an English- 
woman of that time—she had done nothing par- 
ticular in the way of travel. She had, of course, 
studied France and Germany and Italy, and found 
subjects for novels wherever she went. She studied 
her subjects very carefully, and gave the true local 
colour to each story. She was not above taking a 
suggestion for a story from her eldest son. Thomas 
Adolphus Trollope gave her the plot and the title of 
one of her most successful novels, “ Petticoat Govern- 
ment.” The authoress of this biography reminds us 
that the plot of Anthony Trollope’s novel, “ Dr. 
Thorne,” was invented for him by his brother, and 
that “it is the only case in which he ever accepted 
such assistance, or ever borrowedfrom sources outside 
his brain any incidents for any of his works of fiction.” 
“TI believe,” adds the author of this biography, “ the 
same statement might be made with respect to 


Frances Trollope and her novel, ‘ Petticoat Govern- | 


ment.’ The title suggests a henpecked husband and 
the triumph of the weaker sex over the stronger. 
But the petticoat government set forth in this story 
is the government of a young orphan heiress and 
ward in Chancery by her two old maiden aunts.” 
Mrs. Trollope, of course, met all the distinguished 
men and women of her time. She was for years a 
great social success, although she made very little 


| 


work about it, and seemed often rather to wonder 
what people saw in her to attract them to her. 
But she must undoubtedly have had much charm of 
manner and much gift of conversation, and she 
The 
descriptions of the eminent persons she gives in her 
letters are, with very few exceptions, done in the 
spirit of praise and not of fault-finding. Nothing is 
less likely than that her books could ever become 
popular again. There is at times a sort of reaction 
against the works of great writers, a reaction which 
follows on the exhaustion caused by universal praise. 
There is such a reaction now against Macaulay, 
against Stuart Mill, against George Eliot. But these 
great writers are certain to come up again. Their 
day is not by any means done. Writers of lesser 
mark and merit fade away and pass into the 
columns of biographical dictionaries. Such will 
probably be the fate of Mrs. Trollope. But she had 
her success and she bad her day, and to quote the 
words of a half-melancholy American humorist, 
“ the past is always secure.” 


THE STRUGGLE FOR THE MISSISSIPPI BASIN. 


THe STRUGGLE In AMERICA BETWEEN ENGLAND AND 
France, 1697—1763. By Justin Winsor. London: 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 


PROFESSOR Winsor, of Harvard, has produced a 
valuable, but a somewhat tantalising, work. It was 
his object to tell the story of the struggle between 
England and France for mastery in America from 
what he would call the physiographical point of 
view, and the reader who knows how much Pro- 
fessor Freeman and Mr. J. R. Green learnt or 
imagined from looking at the face of the country 
might expect a story as brilliant as that of the con- 
quest of Britain by the Saxons. But, either because 
the field was too vast or because the recorded facts 
are too multitudinous, the actors too many, and the 
non-physiographical causes too obtrusive, the Har- 
vard professor has scarcely managed to tell a story 
at all. What he has produced is an exceedingly 
valuable collection of maps and of geographical and 
historical notes, which form a useful supplement to 
the more brilliant work of Parkman. So far as he 
brings out any fresh central facts, it is, we think, 
that the geographical conditions were not so un- 
favourable to the French as one might at first sight 
suppose. The French held the lower parts of the 
St. Lawrence and of the Mississippi valleys, the 
English the Atlantic seaboard. The struggle was 
for the uplands of the Ohio, where the two 
basins met. Each Power made equally absurd 
pretension to ownership: the French, on the ground 
that he who discovers a river mouth has the right 
to the basin; the English, to whom the Americans 
are heirs, on the ground that he who colonises a 
seaboard owns the continent to the other sea. The 
two theories have been revived in modern days, and 
may even be traced in the disputes about the valley 
of the Cuyeni. The English had a second string to 
their bow in their claim to the overlordship of the 
Iroquois, and stimulated the aggressions of those 
adventurous savages in order to extend their own 
possessions, just as in later days the raids of the 
Matabele in the Mashona country were made a 
reason for declaring Mashonaland English rather 
than Portuguese, while Portugal used Gungunhana 
for the same purpose. But these claims of right 
were of even less avail in the last century than 
in this. The practical question was whether the 
English could get their wedge in to divide the 
French of Louisiana from the French of Canada. If 
we take it that Pittsburg was the objective, the 
English advantage of situation, looking at a modern 
map, seems overwhelming. Who would think of 
going to Pittsburg either by way of New Orleans or 
by way of Quebec? Asa matter of fact, the French in 
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the interior were almost invariably farther away from 
their European base than the English were. But Mr. 
Winsor—and this we think his most successful 
achievement—so industriously reconstructs the old 
system of river carriage and of portages by regular 
Indian routes from one valley to another as to show 
us that, for the purposes of the fur-hunting traders 
who were competing for mastery, it was really as 
easy to move by those routes as by direct progress 
from the Atlantic. Geographically, French and 
English colonists were not unfairly matched, and 
until the English home power stepped in and de- 
prived the French of their base in Canada, it cannot 
be said that the million and a half of English 
colonists had beaten the opposing Frenchmen, who 
numbered, perhaps, one-tenth as many. The advan- 
tages which the French had in other ways—in unity 
of feeling and of organisation, in superior tact in 
dealing with their Indian allies, and in the advantage 
of co-operation with more energetic and self-sacri- 
ficing missionaries, and especially Jesuits—are de- 
scribed by Mr. Winsor with much interesting detail. 

The contrast between the methods of the two 
Powers in dealing with the Indians is suggestive. 
The English made slaves of Indians in their Carolina 
plantations. The English packmen—few of them 
were English in the strict sense—were mostly 
ruffians who sold rum, and supplied arms even, to 
tribes in French pay. Their Government did not aid 
them to anything like the same extent that the 
French aided their adventurers. But they were able 
to undersell the French, and one French Governor 
believed that they purposely sold at a loss, in order 
to gain the Indians’ allegiance, and that the English 
Government made good the deficiency. Ridiculous 
as this belief was, it aptly illustrates the difference 
between the two colonial methods. In time of 
peace the English would have steadily increased 
their hold. But, as Pownall said, “ the English can- 
not settle and fight, too; they can fight as well as 
the French, but they must give over settling.” In 
time of war—and there was little peace in the back- 
woods—the Indians stuck to the French because they 
believed they would be better supported by them. 
And the nearer the English settlers came the less 
the Indians liked them, for they took the land, and 
land meant life to the Indian. The Frenchman 
traded and fought and went away, or, if he stayed, 
lived almost Indian-like. The French missionaries 
exercised a real influence for good over the Indians, 
and there is no trace of anything of the sort on the 
English side. Thus both the good points and the 
bad points of the English told against them in the 
Indian wars. The French were beaten in America 
as in India by the loss of the sea power, and by 
their inability therefore to sustain their bases, 
rather than by any inferiority in the arts of land- 
advance. 

We have spoken of the English, but Mr. Winsor 
shows that that name is scarcely applicable to the 
men who were the pioneers of English power in the 
Ohio valley. It is applicable, of course, to the 
regulars, who in the end decided the struggle by 
their victory in Canada, and to the New Englanders, 
who had done good work on the Acadian border, 
and to the ruling families at least of Virginia. But 
England, during the greater part of the century 
preceding her greatest colonial victory, was scarcely 
increasing in population, and had no great surplus 
to send abroad. Such emigrants as she sent were 
mainly English Nonconformists of the middle claszes, 
who went to settle in the older northern colonies, 
and had no special liking for the backwoods. The 
New England States planted Ulstermen—or Scotch- 
Irish, as Mr. Winsor calls them—on the Maine 
coast and northern borderlands. The same hardy 
race fiocked to the middle States of Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Virginia, and “were to make the 
most enduring of pioneers, and to stamp their virile 
nature upon the early history of Tennessee and 
Kentucky.” Of the other Pennsylvanians, more 


than half were Germans. 





a conglomerate people from the beginning, made up 
largely of Ulstermen, Swiss, Palatines, and Dutch. 
It is said that during a considerable part of the cen- 
tury twelve thousand Ulstermen were landed yearly 
at the Atlantic seaports, and they “all possessed a 
tendency to push inland after arriving,” especially to- 
wards those districts where the boundary disputes 
were still unsettled. Patton and Dinwiddie were 
other prominent Ulster names. These men bore the 
brunt of the struggle for the Mississippi valley, 
though, perhaps, they might never have been so com- 
pletely successful but for the vigour of England under 
Chatham. These racial details are of infinite im- 
portance in view of the struggle that was to come 
when the French had been expelled. Mr. Lecky has 
done something to revive the Tory theory of 
American ingratitude towards their English de- 
liverers, and many people who look only at the 
events of the Canadian war may think that the 
Americans ought to have been ready to pay part of 
the cost. But when we remember that the pioneers 
of Middle America were mostly Ulster Presbyterians, 
whom Episcopalian England, or her landlord planters 
and agents, had expelled from the North of Ireland 
under circumstances of unparalleled ingratitude, it is 
easier to understand why the gallant victory and 
death of Wolfe could not wipe out a deep feeling of 
wrong. A very large section of the leaders in the 
War of Independence were Scotch-Irish, and though 
their kin in Ulster may have since become reconciled 
to English rule, there had ceased to be any such 
close connection between the emigrants and their 
kindred as would make this home reconciliation 
soothe the hereditary temper of the emigrants’ 
descendants. It may not be out of place in this 
connection to recall that Monroe, Polk, and Blaine 
are all Ulster names. 

There is a great deal of other interesting food 
for thought in the facts which Mr. Winsor puts 
together, and he shows throughout a strict and 
almost spiritless impartiality. He has evidently 
studied the history of the Indian tribes with a 
thoroughness which must have involved infinite 
pains; indeed, we do not know any other book 
which gives a more accurate notion of their vary- 
ing locations. The answer of the confederated 
tribes at a conference at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
when the English said they “held Virginia by the 
right of conquest, and the bounds of that conquest 
to the westward is the great sea,” is excellent. 
“Though great things are well remembered among 
us,” said the Iroquois, “ yet we don’t remember 
that we were ever conquered by the great king, 
or that we have been employed by the great king 
to conquer others. If it was so, it was beyond 
our memory.” Could anything be more delight- 
fully polite as a contradiction of the English— 
shall we call it anamnesis? 





A STORY OF FRENCH FLANDERS. 


La Force pu Mat. Par Paul Adam. Paris : Armand Colin et Cie. 
London : Mudie’s Library, Ltd. 

Tus novel deals largely with moral, and still more with physical, 
evil; but,as far as the former is concerned, the title is not happily 
chasen, since rectitude and courage triumph in the end—in the 
end of the book, that is, for the author implies some doubt as to 
whether the two leading characters will be able to adhere to the 
noble aim they set before themselves in the closing lines. The 
young doctor Jean Stival, indeed, in spite of his integrity and 
firmness in other spheres of conduct, does not inspire much con- 
fidence. Even after his union with Francine he looks back with 
longing to the nauseous passion of the adulteress, Mme. 
Horbrandt. Regarding Francine herself, one would fain be 
more hopeful. She is a gracious soul, the very embodiment of 
candour and self-devotion, and her poor swollen eyelids, from 
which she could not keep the secret tears, almost add to the 
charm of her face. The other characters are, with few excep- 
tions, more or less repulsive; the doctors Héribert and Vam- 

rdon do not command our admiration, in spite of their 

borious lives, but one is somewhat drawn towards the young 
genius Grand-Serre, whose disappointments do not ruin his 
modesty and self-respect. The minute accounts of all kinds of 


diseases and surgical operations are, perhaps, justifiable from a 


The Carolinians also were | psychological point of view, since they must have occupied a 
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large share of the hero’s thoughts; but they do not make the 
book more attractive to the ordinary reader. The society of the 
old-fashioned Flemish town, in which Stival sets up a practice, 
is described with considerable verve; the Spanish and Flemish 
elements, both among the townsmen and the rural population, 
afford remarkable points of comparison and contrast ; and the 
accounts of the doctor's drives give full scope for the exercise 
of the author’s descriptive powers. 


THE SAGE OF WALDEN. 
Lire oF Henry Davip Tuorgeav. By H. 8. Salt. London: Walter 
Scott, Ltd. 

THe English admirers of Thoreau—and their number may 
justly be supposed to be an increasing one—cannot but be 
gratified by the many books by him, or dealing with him, which 
have been issued within the last decade or so. Lowell’s sneer 
at the expense of the Sage of Walden as being but a shadow of 
the more illustrious Sage of Concord, is seen, by those who 
have become familiar with the works of both, to be unjust. 
Readers who have availed themselves of the various opportunities 
of acquiring a first-hand knowledge of Thoreau’s writings find 
much that is attractive in his philosophy and in his clear-sighted 
manner of looking at things. Among the names of those in 
England who have borne a good part in the bringing about a 
truer appreciation of Thoreau, that of Mr. H. 8. Salt must 
always occupy a prominent place ; and it is with peculiar gratifi- 
eation that we welcome in the “Great Writers Series ” a new 
edition of the “ Life of Thoreau ” which he first published five 
or six years ago. The work was reviewed at some length in 
these columns on its first appearance, so that it does not now 
eall for an extended notice. If Mr. Salt does not give much 
that is really fresh to the student of Thorean’s life and work, 
he offers at least a clear, sympathetic, and eminently readable 
record; and presents his hero to the reader in an admirably 
life-like manner. To bring the biography within the compass 
of the “ Great Writers Series,” it has been necessary to omit a 
number of passages quoted from letters, diaries, etc., which, 
although interesting in themselves, form no essential part of the 
work. On the other hand, for this new edition the author has 
been able to make use of some fresh materials which he has 
acquired since 1890, the date of the original appearance of the 
book. Thoreau was a very striking individuality, and we are 
heartily glad to welcome, as an addition to a popular series, 
this record of his life and exposition of his teaching, and ho 
that the volume will help to make yet better known the 
writings of one of the nineteenth century’s most noted 
protestants (to use the term as Emerson used it). A welcome 
eature of the re-issue is an admirable bibliography prepared by 
Mr. J. P. Anderson, of the British Museum. 


PAGANISM UNVEILED. 
Cicero’s De Natura Deorum. Translated by Francis Brooks, M.A. 
London : Methuen & Co. 

Tuts volume is an addition to a popular translation series, the 
last of which noticed by us was Mr. Morshead’s plays of 
Sophocles. Print and paper are alike excellent. Mr. Brooks 
has used the Latin text of the Rev. J. E. B. Mayor, and he writes 
an introduction, the matter of which is drawn from Mayor, 
Zeller, and Ueberweg. The treatise, dedicated to Marcus 
Junius Brutus (afterwards the murderer of Cesar), and prob- 
ably not published till Cicero’s death, and certainly not revised 
by him, is a series of adaptations from Greek sources. Its main 
interest for us is, first, that it is a convenient summary made a 
few years before Christ of the various religious opinions which 
then obtained ; and, second, that Christian writers like Tertullian 
and St. Augustine drew largely upon it for arguments against 
polytheism. The second book is the locus classicus for a pagan 
attempt to prove the existence of gods and their providential 
eare for humanity. But, on the whole, for a modern reader, it 
is a tiresome treatise, with its many inaccuracies and puerilities ; 
and the close inspection of Wordsworth’s “ pagan suckled in a 
creed outworn” is unedifying. The translation reads smoothly, 
and, while it is always English, retains a sufficient flavour of 
Ciceronian style to suggest the individuality of the original. 
This, on page 180, seems open to improvement : “ And what do 
you philosophers do? In what respect better?” There are a 
few necessary footnotes explaining allusions in the text. We 
suggest that this volume would be much more useful for refer- 
ence so mee if the number of the book were recorded at the 
top of every other page. 


A STANDARD GIBBON. 

Grspon’s DECLINE AND Fatt oF THE Roman Empree. Edited in seven 
volumes, with Introduction, Notes, Appendices, and Index by J. B. 
Bury, M.A. Vol. I, London: Methuen & Co. 

THE largest consumers of Gibbon are certainly among those 

who have taken the Greats School at Oxford, and are anxious in 

the pursuit of fellowships, or for less interested reasons, to 
advance their knowledge of history beyond the limits of purel 
ancient history, and bridge over to some extent the gulf whic 
is fixed between antiquity and modern times. A dy and 
admirably printed edition such as this before us is sure of steady 








sale. This is the first of seven volumes. Mr. J. B. Bury has 
the requisite grip of a vast subject, and does his editing with 
anil clearness, learning, and discretion. His work consists 
of an introduction of sixty pages, of footnotes which help us to 
correct Gibbon (e.g. on Mahomedan history and the constitutional 
history of the Principate) by the light of recent discoveries, and 
to keep a proportionate idea of the subject as a whole—a real 
difficulty with the average reader, though sense of perspective is 
Gibbon’s chief merit—and of short and pointed appendices 
especially on the authors consulted by Gibbon. An index is 
yocateed to complete the whole, and this volume contains a clear 
and helpfal map of the Roman Empire in 180 a.p. This edition 
will evidently realise its aim of bringing up to date the work of 
an historian who, after all, in the main, ‘is above and beyond 
date.” 





THE ART OF ILLUSTRATION. 
Tue Ittustration or Booxs: A Manvat For THE USE OF STUDENTS. 
By Joseph Pennell. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

Tus volume consists of a series of lectures delivered in the 
Slade School, University College, about three years ago. 
Illustration, Mr. Pennell tells us, is now distinctly recognised 
as one of the Fine Arts, owing partly to the increased skill of 
artist, engraver, and printer, and still more to the developments 
in reproduction and printing, which, in the hands of intelligent 
craftsmen, give better and finer results than anything previously 
known. The second lecture discusses the qualifications of the 
illustrator, and the difficulties he has to contend with at the 
hands of author, publisher, engraver, and printer. Mr. Pennell 
strongly advises illustrators to look after their drawings while 
they are being engraved, and to see them through the press, 
although this display of interest may often excite animosity. 
Accordingly, he follows up his advice to students regarding the 
making of line drawings and wash drawings by giving full details 
of the various methods by which they are reproduced. Wood 
engraving, after ousting steel engraving and lithography, has in 
its turn been almost wholly saperseded by mechanical or process 
engraving, which is less costly and more rapid and accurate. 
There are artistic drawbacks, bat Mr. Pennell thinks that they 
may be overcome by the artist. Art students will certainly 

rofit by the abundazit information and advice given by Mr. 

ennell, although, it must be added, the progress of discovery 
and improvement is so rapid that he is obliged to record in the 
preface certain new processes introduced since the last occasion 
on which the lectures were delivered. 


FOR BIOLOGISTS. 

Text-Boox or ComparaTIVE Anatomy. By Dr. Arnold Lang, Professor 
of Zoology iu the University of Zurich, formerly Ritter Professor of 
Phylogeny in the University of Jena. Translated into English by 
Henry M. Bernard, M.A. Cantab., and Matilda Bernard. Part II. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 

THE second volume of this translation appears four years after 
the first. This, the translators mention, is due partly to delay 
in the issue of the third and fourth divisions of the German 
work of which it is composed, and partly to increased difficulty 
in translating. The translation has been carefully revised by 
several specialists. The volume is composed of two very long 
chapters (VII. and VIII.) dealing with “ Mollusca” and 
“ Echinodermata.” These are really comprehensive treatises on 
the group with which they deal. It illustrates the extent to 
which specialism has gone when the remark can be made, as it 
is by the translators, that there are probably few zoologists who 
have attempted to make a special study of two such hetero- 
geneous phyla as the Mollusca and the Echinodermata. The 
greater number of the illustrations—which are very numerous 
and well-executed—were drawn by the author’s own hand. The 
subject-matter is taken entirely from original sources. The 
origin of the illustrations is everywhere given, and there is an 
extensive bibliography. By comparing the text with the illus- 
trations, and by consulting the literature, anyone who is inter- 
ested in the history of research can determine how any ques- 
tion stands in relation to the work that has been done upon it. 


LONDON MAPS. 

Haypy Votume ATLAS OF THE CounTy or Lonpon.—Lonpon: 4} 
Mires Rounp Carre Cross.—Norta Loypoy. London: George 
Philip & Son. 

THE new edition of Philip's “ Handy Atlas ” faithfully records 

the details of the spread of London, the bare fact being patent to 

the eyes of all. The fifty-five sections are being rapidly filled 
up. New railways appear which were absent from the earlier 
tas but, as some compensation, the permanent green 
spaces cover a larger area, and the number of the recreation 
grounds has increased. The special maps are full of interest, and 
show the Parliamentary Boroughs, the Geology, the Railways, 
the Outskirts (including Eppivg, Windsor, Henley, ete.), Kew 

Gardens, and the Zoo. There is a plan of St. Paul’s, and one 

of Westminster Abbey. The handiness of the book has been 

increased by decreasing the thickness of the paper. The other 

maps we have received give at one view an area of four and a 

half miles round Charing Cross and six miles north of St. Paul’s. 
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